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JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


GREAT musicians—and, indeed, great men in any de- 
partment of art or literature—can never, during their 
lifetime, be appreciated at their full worth ; and the greater 
the men, the longer the time necessary for due recog- 
nition of their merits. It seems sad that Mozart should 
have been compelled to teach in order to provide for the 
daily wants of himself and his family ; that Beethoven 
should only have received moderate payment for 
works now regarded as of inestimable price ; and that 
Wagner for many years should have mainly depended 
on the support of kind, sympathetic friends. Any 
one of these composers, were it possible for him to 
return from the “undiscovered country,” could now 
command princely sums. The last-named did live to 
see the commencement of a fame which has been ever 
since on the increase, but that is all. Time alone can 
test the merit of the art-work of Brahms, can decide 
how much of it will last. The composer during his life- 
time was certainly held in very high esteem ; he not only 
became famous, but a well-to-do, if not wealthy man. 
This is all the more surprising, seeing that Brahms never 
sought in any way to catch the ear of the public, nay, 
rather the reverse. He was, of course, fortunate in 
having, while yet quite a young man, his genius pro- 
claimed by Robert Schumann. “He has come,” wrote 
the latter in 1854, “this chosen youth over whose cradle 
Graces and Heroes seem to have kept watch.” Schu- 
mann’s music was not loved and admired then as it is 
now, yet at the time he wrote these words his opinions 
and judgment as a critic carried weight. After his death 
in 1856, Schumann’s music grew rapidly into favour, and 
the “‘Neue Bahnen” prophecy acquired in proportion 
deeper meaning and importance. Thus the appreciation, 
ever growing larger, of Schumann paved the way for 
Brahms, who worked much on the same lines; and there 
were, too, other causes at work to explain the readier 
acceptance of the younger master. 

The life of Brahms+like that of some other composers, 
was most uneventful. He was a native of Hamburg, 
and his family and surroundings were musical. At an 
early age he displayed wonderful talent as a performer 
on the pianoforte, the instrument which from the outset 
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engaged his attention as a composer: the first and 
second sonatas in C and F sharp minor, Op. 1 and 2, 
and then, after a set of six songs, a Scherzo and a 
third sonata in F minor, Op. 4 and 5. The Scherzo, 
by the way, was a favourite piece with Liszt and 
also with Dr. Biilow. After living for a time in his native 
town, and also in Switzerland, Brahms fixed on Vienna 
as his home, where for a year he was director of the 
Singakademie, and later on, for a few years, of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde concerts. The production 
of his Reguzem.at Bremen in 1868 ‘made his name known 
far and wide. Brahms visited Bonn on two memorable 
occasions. He went there in 1880, and conducted the 
performance in memory of Robert Schumann at the un- 
veiling of the monument erected to that master; and 
again in 1896, when Clara Schumann was buried by the 
side of him who had been laid to rest so long before. 
The name of Schumann, Brahms ever held in honour ; 
towards his partner in life he was kind and considerate 
during the long years of widowhood down to the very day 
of her death. 

As already mentioned, Brahms commenced his career 
as a composer by writing for the pianoforte, and although 
the peculiar bent of his genius did not lie in this direc- 
tion, yet he has certainly left much that is of great 
interest. It is curious to note that at first he wrote 
long sonatas, whereas towards the close of his life 
he was content with small pieces—rhapsodies, inter- 
mezzi, etc.—and, like Schubert and Schumann, he was, 
perhaps, most successful in pianoforte works of small 
compass. The sonatas are in many ways remarkable, 
yet they are exceedingly difficult to play, and this 
alone prevents their becoming common property ; only 
great pianists can render justice to them. rahms, 
like Beethoven, devoted much time to pianoforte tech- 
nique. He was, no doubt, fascinated by the brilliant 
playing of Liszt, and one can indeed trace the in- 
fluence of that great pianist in his early works. The 
two sets of “ Paganini” variations, and the variations 
on a theme by Handel, were evidently written for vzr/uosiz 
of the first rank. They are enormously difficult and 
extremely clever, but one can feel throughout that 
technical display was the chief aim of the composer ; and 
I verily believe that they are far more interesting to the 
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performer than to the listener. Bach wrote difficult 
fugues, and Beethoven difficult sonatas and sets of varia- 
tions ; yet, with very few exceptions, difficulty was with 
them.a means and not an end. I cannot understand 
why the four Ba/laden (Op. 10) are so rarely heard ; they 
are, indeed, full of charm and poetry, and, as compared 
with the pieces just named, of moderate difficulty. The 
Variations on a lovely theme by Schumann (Op. 9) are 
also highly attractive, and yet how seldom are they 
played. 

In the pianoforte Quartets and the Quintet in F minor, 
Brahms showed himself master of form and of the art of 
development; he also proved that he had something of 
importance to say. There was, however, a higher step 
to take, and that was to write a symphony. Mozart, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, while yet boys, rapidly wrote 
off symphony after symphony, but when they grew up to 
manhood they took longer over such work, and were far 
less prolific. Beethoven was more than thirty years of age 
when he published his first symphony in C, and before 
the c minor of Brahms appeared the latter had passed the 
mature age of forty. He, in fact, approached that most 
difficult of tasks after writing music of similar structure, 
yet, by reason of the smaller number of instruments em- 
ployed, and the proportionately fewer contrasts of colour, 
less complex. Great is the pathos and power of the C 
minor, great the charm and nobility of the D major, The 
music, constructed with care and skill, is at times bold, 
yet free from all eccentricity ; while attentive listeners, 
who have grasped even only the outlines of form, can 
follow it without serious trouble. These two works, as 
Dr. Deiters justly remarks, have won for Brahms “ his 
place in Beethoven’s domain of art.” In the third and 


fourth symphonies there are many points of interest—for 
whether inspiration be strong or weak, Brahms by his 


solid, masterly workmanship always commands attention. 
I feel, however, strongly inclined to think that while 
popular interest in the first two will increase, in the last 
two it will decrease, 

How stands it with Brahms as a writer of symphonies 
in comparison with Beethoven ? and how with Schumann? 
These questions must occasionally present themselves to 
the mind of musicians, especially of those who are in- 
clined to believe with Wagner that Beethoven had said 
the last word, not perhaps of interest, but of importance 
in instrumental music. The first is easily answered: at 
the highest estimate, Brahms ranks lower than the master 
of the symphony. For the present it is impossible to 
answer the second definitely. Schumann and Brahms 
were both great composers, yet too close to each other in 
point of time, too nearly related in tastes and sympathies, 
and both too recent for anyone to say right off which of 
the two was greater. To admire both and suspend judg- 
ment is the most cautious, also, I think, the most sensible 
advice. Is it when near to or among the peaks of some 
mountain range that one can best judge’of their respective 
size and height? Is it not rather when viewing that 
range from some suitable spot at a distance? Can 
the historian or the philosopher perceive the relative im- 
portance of events happening in his own day as well as 
of those belonging to the past, when party strife 
has cooled down or died out, when the bias of personal 
influence no longer exists, and when time has revealed to 
a greater or less extent the consequences of those events ? 
The musical world is still discussing the later works 
of Beethoven and Wagner; there is time to decide about 
Schumann and Brahms. 

As a writer of songs, Brahms occupies an exalted 
position. To accomplish anything in that branch of 
musical literature after Schubert and Schumann must 


have seemed to him well-nigh impossible. And yet 
Brahms has shown us that, notwithstanding the strong 
influence of those two tone-poets, he could not only 
make a reputation for himself, but one well worthy 
of association with the very two names which stood 
apparently in his way. Grieg’s songs are remarkable 
for their interest and individuality, and yet they must 
be classed apart; Brahms was as much the direct out- 
come of Schubert and Schumann, as Beethoven of 
Haydn and Mozart. It is said of some modern writer— 
his name I cannot for the moment recall—that he would 
not study the music of other composers, lest he should 
thereby lose his originality. A man with not much to 
say might justly fear that by exposing himself to strong 
influences he would lose what little individuality he pos- 
sessed; and such a course might show worldly wisdom. 
But no one who felt powerfully moved from within would 
be foolish enough to refuse to profit by the teaching and 
example of illustricus predecessors, foolish enough to de- 
cline the very best means of nurturing and maturing his 
own gifts. Brahms was thoroughly familiar with the 
songs of Schubert and Schumann; of this his melodies, 
harmonies, and rhythms give signal proof. 

To explain individuality is beyond the power even 
of the most skilful pen. You may point out certain 
characteristics of style, peculiarities, mannerisms, but 
these, after all, are only surface marks; as pearls lie 
concealed beneath deep waters, so individuality in music 
is hidden away, as it were, beneath the notes. Read 
Spitta on Bach, Jahn on Mozart, Thayer.on Beethoven, 
or Deiters on Brahms himself, and you see how they all 
struggle in vain to express in words the emotional power 
of the music of their respective idols. You may admire 
their eloquence, you may, indeed, learn much from them; 
but if you are possessed of an artistic nature, a few pages 
of the music of these composers will convey more to 
you than whole chapters from these, in other respects, 
most excellent biographies. 

As with the pianoforte music of Brahms, so with many 
of his songs, difficulty interferes seriously with their 
popularity. The pianoforte accompaniments, as a rule, 
are not only difficult, but at times uncomfortably so. 
What with syncopations, out-of-the-way keys and modu- 
lations, extended chords and widespread arpeggios, after 
the manner of Liszt, there is plenty to alarm ordinary. 
players, and especially those vocalists who have, at any 
rate when studying, to play their own accompaniments. 
The difficulties are not like those introduced partly, if 
not principally, for the sake of display, in certain piano- 
forte pieces which I have mentioned, but the writing is 
that ee composer who, having large resources at his com- 
mand, seeks to utilize them to the best advantage. In his 
accompaniments, Brahms certainly followed Schumann 
rather than Schubert. Both these masters, it is true, 
sought to make the accompaniments reflect the spirit of 
the poetry; but Schumann assigned to them a more im- 
portant task; with the latter they formed a fuller, richer 
commentary of the poet’s varied thoughts and feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Wagner’s orchestra in his 
music dramas, Although, however, Brahms entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of his immediate predecessor, 
he cast many a longing look at Schubert’s songs, with 
their lovely, fresh melodies and fascinating accompani- 
ments. It may be said that the melodies of many 
of Brahms’s songs were inspired by Schubert, but the 
accompaniments rather by Schumann. Another point in 
which Brahms showed strong kinship with Schubert was 
his strong delight in folk melodies, or in melody of a 
similar character. 





The songs of Brahms are remarkable for their earnest- 
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ness, nobility, and finished ee: familiarity with 
them increases admiration. And when, as in many 
instances, intellect and emotion advance pari passu, then 
the composer proves himself not only a master, but the 
equal of his great predecessors. 

If I had only to speak about the songs, reference would 
be made to them in detail; but to name just a few and 
leave others equally deserving of mention would be un- 
satisfactory. There is truly an embarras de richesse. The 
best. were not written all at one particular period of the 
composer’s career, and gems are, as in Schubert, to be 
found right from the very beginning, and right down to 
the very end. The duets, part-songs, and choral works 
cannot now be discussed; but I should like just to name 
the Schicksalslied for chorus and orchestra, a short work 
which alone would have won for Brahms highest distinc. 
tion; the music is truly elevated, the workmanship 
exquisitely chaste, and the form perfect. 

Of humour in the genuine sense of the word, we find 
little or none in Brahms. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
all. three showed it in their music, and of modern com- 
posers Dvorak seems to possess it in largest measure. 
There is, of course, a time to laugh and a time to be 
serious, and who understood this better than Beethoven ? 
Brahms was evidently of a serious turn of mind, and 
that seriousness seems to have been intensified by a 
certain morbidness; I cannot help thinking that some 
secret sorrow had cast a shadow over his life, which 
reflected itself in his music. Schubert’s compositions 
are all more or less tinged with sadness, yet it is of a 
softer, gentler hue, a sadness which even charms. Then, 
again, Brahms was a man of lofty ideals, and therefore 
may have avoided anything of a thoroughly humorsome 
character, lest it should tend towards the commonplace 
so distasteful to him; for humour is often associated with 
vulgarity. Although the lack of humour in Brahms may 
be counted as a weakness, it is, of course, not always felt, 
but only when considering his art-work as a whole. 

Little has been said about the chamber music ; but in 
conclusion I should like to name a late work, the Clarinet 
Quintet, Op. 115, one of the ripest manifestations of the 
genius of the composer. When produced it seemed as if 
Brahms was about to soar higher than he had done. His 
hand had lost nothing of its cunning, and his power of 
expressing emotion seemed to have become more intense ; 
this, however, was practically his last great effort. The 
four sacred songs with which he brought his art-career to 
an actual close have a touch of sublimity, and, as the 
last sad strains of the composer, will naturally make 
special appeal to his many admirers, but they form a 
work of only small compass. 

It should be noted that Brahms attempted all branches 
of composition, with exception of the opera. Was he 
waiting until he found a libretto to his liking, or did he 
feel that his gifts were not suited to the stage? The 
example of Schubert, and also of Schumann, may have 
taught him wisdom. j.s.S 








A STUDY IN CONDUCTORS AND 
CONDUCTING. 


(Continued from page 75.) 


III.—NIKISCH, SIEGFRIED WAGNER, HENRY Woon, 
MANNS, AND OTHERS, 


IT would be quite useless to discuss conductors who have 
never been heard in England, and it is comparatively 
useless to discuss conductors who have been so seldom 
heard in England as Siegfried Wagner and Nikisch:; 








Still, for the sake of completeness, we will say a word 
about these two before proceeding to examine the claims 
of our English musicians to a place amongst the masters 
of the baton. First, then, Siegfried Wagner. When in 
sight of the public he conducts with the left hand; when 
out of sight of the public (as at Bayreuth) he is said to 
conduct with the right hand; and this ambidextrousness 
is apparently one of his chief claims to distinction. Of his 
technique it is impossible to say anything ; for, so faras we 
have observed, he has none. Nikisch deserves a little 
more attention. It may be remembered that Mr. Daniel 
Mayer brought him to England soon after Mottl made 
his first success, and that he did not make quite the same 
success as Mottl. That he knows his music well no one 
will deny; neither will anyone deny that he knows how to 
handle the orchestra in a workmanlike way. His beat is 
clear; and, indeed, we believe no one in the orchestra is 
ever in the slightest doubt as to what he wants done. 
He might, we think, give excellent, plain, straightforward 
renderings of the masterworks if only he chose to do it; 
but more than that we cannot expect from him. Of 
Richter’s fervour and immense appreciation of the love- 
liness and inner meaning of the great music he has 
nothing; of Mottl’s stupendous energy, passion, love of 
blazing colour, he has nothing; he has nothing of Levy’s 
delicacy or of Lamoureux’s clearness, sparkle and accu- 
racy. In short, he is not a personality ; and not content 
with doing good impersonal work (so to speak), he seeks 
to make up for want of personality by a pose. We do 
not write this with the purpose of condemning Nikisch in 
any measure: even in his pose there are agreeable fea- 
tures ; none the less we are compelled to say that Nikisch 
the artist—not necessarily Nikisch the man—is a pose. 
He does not so much try to interpret the music he plays, 
or to use it as a medium for the expression of himself, as 
to play it in a manner totally different from any other 
conductor. Sometimes he makes a lucky hit; oftener he 
makes an unlucky miss. Who that heard his perform- 
ance of the “ Kaiser-Marsch” can ever forget how he 
interrupted the most solid and steadily rhythmical pas- 
sages with unexpected ritardandos, or hurried them 
forward like a stretto in a Chopin Ballade? He 
never lets the music play itself in a natural manner; 
he plays everything a ‘¢empo rubato; he throws in 
here an accellerando and here a ritardando simply 
because no one else has done it. The effect’ is annoy- 
ing at first, and shortly becomes exasperating: one 
comes away from his concerts with an impression of 
having heard the most splendid music towzled and teased 
at the caprice of this romantic-looking gentleman who 
stands far too high above his orchestra with carefully dis- 
ordered hair, clothes of the most fashionable cut, and an 
eye that looks mournfully into vacancy. Yet, as has been 
said, Nikisch has his good qualities ; and if ever he should 
think fit to drop his affectations, he will find ready recog- 
nition as a musician who knows his business. Only so 
long as he tries to look as big as the real giants of the 
orchestra are we compelled to remind him that, whatever 
attitude he may strike, he is, though not after all amongst 
the pigmies, yet certainly amongst the smaller men of 
the earth. 

As has been said, it is a waste of time to discuss the 
merits of conductors who have not been heard in Eng- 
land. Weingartner, Richard Strauss, and others of Con- 
tinental fame or notoriety will certainly drift to our all- 
hospitable shores some day; and then we shall consider 
them in a considerably after-date postscript to this series 
of articles. For the present we will leave them out of 
account, and proceed to Mr. Henry Wood, Mr. Manns 
and the rest of our Englishmen ; and of this batch, first 
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Mr. Henry Wood, as distinctly the most - surprising 
musical phenomenon of recent years. Mr. Wood, as a 
conductor, made his bow to a London audience at (we 
believe) the Avenue Theatre, where it was his proud pri- 
vilege to direct a specimen of that form of art which has 
since grown so dear to the great heart of the English 
people—the musical farce. Far from blaming him for 
choosing to begin so low, we commend him both for his 
wisdom and his modesty. That the course he took 
showed modesty ‘need not be argued; that it showed 
wisdom will also be immediately evident to anyone who 
will take the trouble to reflect for five seconds that the 
business of a director of so small an orchestra as the 
orchestra employed at the average comic opera is first, 
and indeed chiefly, to accompany well ; and, secondly, to 
get as many pretty effects as possible with very limited 
means. Now, to accompany really well on the orchestra 
is one of the hardest things in the world. It pre- 
supposes complete command of the band. The musi- 
cian who—like the conductor at a light operetta or a 
musical burlesque—must learn to achieve it, is faced at 
the outset by the necessity of mastering his men. No 
posturing calculated to awe and deceive the country 
cousin, no wild wagglings of the stick that take in no one 
—not one of the thousand devices under which the 
non-conductor disguises his pitiful lack of skill—is of the 
slightest avail : the conductor must on the one hand acquire 
the knack of beating time so that his bandsmen know 
what he wants, and make them understand that they must 
do it, and so succeed; or, on the other hand, he learns 
nothing, and fails. We might go on to point out that the 
light opera conductor has his work compared with many 
of the conductors of the larger music-halls, and that any 
deficiency in clearness and brilliancy is at once painfully 
obvious. But that point must be only briefly touched on, 
and we must proceed with Mr. Wood’s later career, only 
lingering a moment to remark that many of our third- 
rate conductors might, and probably would, have been 
by now in the first rank had they been grounded in the ele- 
ments of orchestra-playing as Mr. Wood has been. His 
next step on the ladder took him to the conductorship of 
promenade concerts. Here he had—as we took occasion 
some time ago to point out—a magnificent orchestra, an 
orchestra composed nearly exclusively of the best players 
in London, besides a manager, Mr. Robert Newman, 
who was determined that his conductor and his concerts 
should be second to none. We London journalists 
watched Mr. Wood growing as these concerts went on. 
Mastery of his band—at any rate a certain mastery—he 
had from the first; he had doubtless acquired it in the 
old days of The Lady Slavey, or perhaps, if we knew his 
whole history, partly by conducting amateur provincial or 
suburban choral societies and bands. But as time ran on 
he attained to a yet finer mastery. The playing of 
even the most hackneyed pieces became, if one may so 
say, flatter, more even and broad; the crescendos and 
diminuendos began and left off at just the right moment ; 
the climaxes seemed of themselves to reach just the 
correct pitch of intensity ; the long-continued fortes grew 
full and rich, and the pianos delicate and, while as soft as 
could be, yet retained their “carrying” quality, Then 
one day it occurred to a sapient critic—and he pointed it 
out in his next article—that Mr. Wood had at last 
acquired the something which is equivalent to the 
pianist’s “ touch ”: whatever he played on the orchestra, 
if it was only a few chords, revealed to the listener that 
he had a grip, and an artist’s grip, of his instrument. 
Finally, not so long ago Mr. Newman commenced the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts on Saturday after- 
noons ; and, doubtless spurred on by the knowledge that 


his playing was being mentally compared by the most 
cultured portion of the critics with the playing of Mottl, 
of Lamoureux, and of Richter, Mr. Wood, so to speak, 
made a final spurt, and rushed up to the position which 
he now holds, to his position as one of our first English 
conductors and as one of the ablest conductors in Europe. 
He has not yet the distinctive individuality of a Mottl or 
a Richter—indeed, it will be many years before he can 
be placed near those giants of the orchestra—but we de- 
liberately place him high above Lamoureux as an inter- 
preter of the great music, and still higher above Nikisch, 
His style is still forming, and it is difficult to discuss a 
technique which is enlarging and changing every day. 
But we may remark that Mr. Wood forms a very clear 
idea of the result he wants, and rehearses enthusiastically 
until he gets it; and that if in the heat of playing to 
an audience he is inspired to modify his previous con- 
ception, he has the trick of telling his men by his 
gestures in what way it is to be modified. It is hard 
to say what he plays best. We have heard him render the 
“Death March” from the Gétterdammerung with a tragic 
splendour and energy distinctly reminiscent of Mottl ; we 
have heard him play trifles by Tschaikowsky with a 
delicacy and clarity that almost out-Lamoureuxed 
Lamoureux; we have heard him give a Beethoven sym- 
phony with quite a touch of Richter’s fervour and breadth. 
To stultify him by overpraise, or by writing anything 
that might be taken by the foolishly malicious to mean 
that we esteem him the greatest living musician, is the 
last thing we desire; so we will end by saying that 
though he is the one Englishman from whom great 
things in conducting may be expected, he is still in the 
making. And to say that, to those who have carefully 
read all that has gone before, is to pay Mr. Wood a great 
compliment. 

Of Mr. Manns we shall say little, not because there is 
little to say, but because we have, in previous articles and 
notices dealing with the Crystal Palace concerts, expressed 
our views at all necessary length. He belongs to the 
older school of conductors ; he thinks first of getting a 
smart, accurate, and workmanlike rendering, then polishes 
that up to as high a degree of finish as possible, and only 
in the last place gives play to his own individuality. And 
he never gives it free play ; he always subordinates it to 
his notion of the individuality of the composer ; he does 
not regard the music he plays as at all a medium for the 
expression of himself. But one quality which belongs 
solely to himself he inevitably gets into everything he 
plays—a wonderful buoyancy and exhilaration. His 
almost excessive vigour nearly amounts to a defect in 
slow movements, but one pardons what seems like in- 
difference to the profoundest human feeling for the sake 
of the brilliancy with which that same astonishing energy 
and life endow the Allegros of Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart 
and Weber. In a word, despite his shortcomings, 
Mr. Manns is the most conscientious interpreter of 
orchestral music resident in England, and a conductor 
who can always be listened to with keen pleasure. 

Volumes have been written about the art of piano- 
playing ; and certainly volumes might be written about 
the art of orchestra-playing. In this essay towards a 
complete, fair, and rational criticism of players of the 
orchestra and their art, we are painfully conscious of the 
crudity, crabbedness and disjointedness inevitable in a 
discussion of so vast a subject within such strait limits. 
But the indulgent reader will bear in mind that this 
pretends to be nothing more than an essay, and a rough 
essay ; and that the purpose of it is largely to dispel the 





ancient and foolish belief that conductors may be easily 
divided. into good, middling, and bad. We have 
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endeavoured to show that Richter is different from 
Mottl not necessarily because one is better than the 
other, but because the former has qualities which the 
latter does not possess, and the latter qualities which 
the former does not possess ; and though we have made 
bold to “place” Lamoureux, Nikisch, Colonne, Manns 
and the rest, we have tried to show that relative positions 
are not altogether dependent upon the ability of one to 
beat four in a bar more accurately or clearly than the 
others, but upon certain qualities which he gets, or does 
not get, into his playing. And we wish to conclude by 
pointing out that if this is truly the case, it will be more 
than evident to the reader why we have so few good 
English conductors. For to get one’s own quality into 
one’s work—especially into one’s art—demands in the 
first place a quality, a mental quality, to get in, and in 
the second place long labour and practice. The writing 
of musical criticism is a great deal easier task than 
conducting a band ; yet how many critics are there who 
get their native mental quality into their work—who 
have a distinctive matter and manner of their own! 
And if the reader is unfortunate enough to know a musical 
critic who has succeeded in accomplishing the feat, and 
the musical critic is honest, he will at once say that he 
has only accomplished it by sweating at the work of 
learning to express himself in words as hard as ever 
pianist sweated at the piano or composer over his 
music-paper. The poet, the novelist, the painter—each 
“finds himself” in precisely the same way. But what 
chance has the English conductor of finding himself in 
that way? Where is the instrument that he may practise 
upon? Promenade concerts are rare; Robert Newmans 
are yet rarer; and the English musician, even when he 
possesses high natural gifis for conducting, turns aside 
to some branch of the art where the obstacles in his path 
are not insuperable. The moral is plain. So soon as 
our musicians, instead of bewailing the backward state 
of music here, or defending the English against their 
Continental depreciators, set to work to organize or- 
chestras, not in London merely, but in every part of the 
country, so soon shall we have conductors in plenty. 
For, despite all that has been said about us, we are not 
exactly a nation of blockheads, 


THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 
By Pror. DR. CARL REINECKE. 
(Continued from fage 73.) 
XII. 
DEAREST LADY,—The Sonata Op. 90 furnishes once 
again an example of how Beethoven can 
Op. 90, E minor, raise to great importance a very short 
motive of the greatest insignificance. 
Already, apropos of the Finale of the Waldstein Sonata, 
I drew your attention to how Beethoven turned the first 
two notes of the Subject to good account. 
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In this movement there are the same notes again, in the 
same rhythmical arrangement, 
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ios J 
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which play so great a 7 6/e in the course of the movement, 


and of the employment of which, even when rhythmically ! 





changed, you should allow nothing to escape you. The 
motive ought not to be pressed on the hearer obtru- 
sively, but one must always be fully aware of its occur- 
rence oneself. Bold decision and quiet submission, 
strength and mildness, are placed closely side by side in 
the first movement, and give it a quite individual, noble 
character. There are in it separate parts of great diffi- 
culty (especially for small hands), which, however, could 
scarcely be altered without doing harm. I speak of 
the semiquaver figure of the left hand, which appears 
first in B minor, afterwards in E minor. If the hand 
absolutely requires a facilitation, the following ways of 
playing may be proposed :— 
a. = £& a 
Shetete ees o SH Starr 
SS 
Although the latter kind of facilitation is an infraction 
of the rhythm, it yet has the merit that it makes the 
most of the melody formation of the upper part, in a 
style similar to Beethoven’s, while in sufficiently quick 
tempo the slighter mobility is, perhaps, not quite so 
perceptible. 

{ have mentioned already, in my last letter, that in 
this Sonata likewise a passage exists in which, through 
the contraction of the imitation, notes come together 
simultaneously, which, played without intelligence, must 
sound to the hearer quite intolerable. The passage 











is at the end of the Development, and runs :— 
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The last movement is of unutterable gracefulness, and 
wants to be played with heartfelt, but quite simple, ex- 
pression. At the repeatedly occurring changes from 
semiquavers to quaver triplets, one must be very careful 
to avoid a change of /empo. It is always a proof of 
genuine musicianship if a player continues in absolutely 
equal time at the change from duple or quadruple to 
triple time. 

The Sonata in A major, Op. 1o1, already belongs to 
the group of the “ last five.” The charm- 
ing first movement is remarkably scanty, 
almost treated in Sonatina form. It has 
been interesting to me to discover that 
Beethoven—as he, in the Finale of the E minor Sonata, 
points unmistakably to the peculiarity of Mendelssohnian 
melody—in this Sonata produces chiefly the Robert 
Schumann harmonies, without one’s being able to re- 
proach the younger masters with plagiarism. 


Beethoven. | 


' 


Op. tor, 
A major. 
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For the rest, I will not dwell too long on this or on the 
following Sonatas, for—as I told you once 
before—he who wants to play these “ last 
five” should stand on his own feet, In 
the great Sonata, Op. 106, for the ‘‘ Ham- 
mer-Clavier” (as Beethoven curiously named the piano- 


Op. 106, 
Bz major. 


forte this once), there is in the first movement, before 
the return to the first Subject, a B major signature, and 
this induced Hans von Biillow to dispute the generally 
adopted correction of a Beethoven /apsus, in that he 
wanted the last two bars before BP major to be played 
with af, as follows :— 























while all other editors had supposed that it was a slip of 
the pen of Beethoven’s, in that he has throughout for- 
gotten to write the natural before a. A sketch of this 
passage, which Nottebohm gives, also verifies this pro- 
bable conjecture. The finest movement of this Sonata 
is undoubtedly the slow one, and whoever is not in a 
position to master the entire Sonata should at least not 
allow this movement to escape him. 

(To be continued.) 








THE OPERA SEASON. 


LAST year we declared that with the death of Sir Augustus 
Harris the story of opera in England was closed. Whether 
that prophecy will prove true or not it is yet too early to 
say; but this at least can be said now: that from one 
point of view—the point of view, namely, of the box- 
office—the season that opens on May Ioth seems likely to 
be as successful as, or even more successful than, even its 
last predecessor. Already every box is subscribed for ; 
the stalls are being bought up; and we may take it that 
for many nights after the opening it will be with infinite 
trouble and a pretty considerable expenditure in cash 
that anyone will obtain a seat unless he nerves himself 
to scramble for the gallery. The new syndicate certainly 
has luck on its side ; for owing to the celebration of the 
sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign the society season is 
likely to be exceptionally brilliant; and it may be taken 
as a safe rule that any unusual activity there benefits all 
London amusements, and especially the amusement of 
opera. The syndicate has also the invaluable assistance 
of Lord de Grey, Mr. Higgins and of Mr. Neil Forsyth, 
who practically “ran” the opera in Sir Augustus Harris’s 
later time; and we may take it that these two gentlemen 
will see that Covent Garden draws all the benefit that 
outward and accidental circumstances offer. They will 
continue the policy of Sir Augustus Harris down to many 
of the smallest details ; so that if our prophecy of last 
year turns out untrue, and if opera flourishes as it has in 
recent years, we shall not be proved entirely wrong; it 
will merely be proved that poor Augustus, though he is 
dead, still lives. 

The season of 1897, we are told, will be a season princi- 
pallyoftenors. Norwill there be few or merely insignificant 
sopranos, but even Calvé and Eames must necessarily be 
overshadowed by Jean de Reszke and, if report for 
once speaks true, by Scaramberg, a newly discovered 
tenor in whom the syndicate appears to place great 
trust. But there will also be present Van Dyck, 


Bonnard, and a number of other serviceable gentlemen. 
As we have said, Calvé and Eames will be the principal 

rima donnas, Melba being away for some reason and 
Serdien for reasons of which the public has heard some- 
thing. But if Eames and Calvé come first, they will 
assuredly be followed close by Frances Saville and 
Susan Strong, two young actress-singers who are fast 
making reputations, and the second of whom has won 
special laurels in New York lately. Among the basses and 
baritones will be Edouard de Reszke, Bispham, Journet, 
and Plancon—a combination strong enough, one would 
think, to carry any season toa successful issue. So that in 
vocal strength the present season will not be beneath the 
usual level ; and it is most pleasing to note that—in spite 
of Calvé and Jean de Reszke—the star system is slowly 
going, unwept and unhonoured, to its grave ; for a glance 
at the list shows that the management, whilst giving 
thought to special “draws” for a few special nights, has 
chiefly been bent on securing good all-round casts for 
every opera. It is pleasing also to learn that, even if 
one or two hoary old sinners of Italian operas are to be 
dragged reluctantly from their long retirement, most of 
the operas are to be fully worthy, if we may put it that 
way,, of the singers, The two astonishing successes of 
last year were Die Meistersinger and Tristan, and these 
will be frequently repeated this season without an Isolde, 
who has long outstayed her welcome. In addition to 
these, Jean de Reszke will certainly sing Siegfried, which 
means, we rejoice to see, that Steg/ried will be sung. Of 
course Die Walkiire will also be given. It is a pity that 
the remainder of the Ring cannot be represented; but 
still, if one should be grateful for small mercies, there is 
double reason to be grateful for Szeg/ried, which is a 
mercy by no means small. The novelties of the season 
will be. Evangelimann and Ere e Leandro; and it 
is probable that the wonder amongst wonderful operas, 
Don Giovanni, will be revived (alas! that we should 
have to use the word). If that is the case, we trust that 
the management will have the good sense to have the 
recitatives accompanied on the harpsichord, and to secure 
Mr. Dolmetsch to play it. 

There remain only one or two points. The first is 
that, besides singers of the first rank and the finest 
operas, we shall have for the first time for some years 
some first-rank conductors. Mancinelli will, of course, 
do the main work; but Seidl (who is to conduct this 
year at Bayreuth) is to direct the Wagner performances ; 
while the modern French works will be managed by 
Flon, from the opera-house at Brussels. Finally, it is 
whispered that there will be a “ command” performance, 
which will be attended by many royalties in person ; and 
this alone will bring the season an advertisement big 
enough to ensure its success, Of course, we shall be 
told that this kind of thing means nothing but society 
functions. It is only too true, but that is our only way of 
hearing opera in London ; and we are bold enough to 
think it better to have an opera which is a society function 
than no opera at all. 








MAGISTER APEL’S MENSURAL CODEX, 


MANY precious books on, or manuscripts of music have 
been discovered, and often, quite by chance, in some old 
lumber-room, cupboard, or box; discoveries in public 
libraries are, however, more rare, for such places usually 
have catalogues, or entries in some book whenever addi- 
tions are made. Yet Dr. Hugo Riemann has just found 
in the library of the University of Leipzig a manuscript 
volume of compositions specially of German masters of 
the second half of the fifteenth century, which he describes 
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as priceless. In 1686 the volume was entered in a 
catalogue of manuscripts in the Leipzig library merely as 
Liber musicus. It has lain in that library for well nigh 
four centuries, and though it bears on the original cover 
the word Mensura, it never seems hitherto to have been 
examined. Dr. Riemann may justly lay claim to the 
discovery of the volume, although it was actually handed 
to him by Herr Hofrat Dr. Forstemann, Keeper of the 
Manuscripts of the University Library, while he (Dr. R.) 
was making researches for his “‘ Notenschrift und Noten- 
druck,” published last year. The contents of this Codex 
MS. (No. 1494) are of special interest, in that little is 
known of manuscript mensural music of the period in 
question. At the end of the volume, on the fly-leaf, there 
is an entry in Latin, from which it appears that it was 
bound in the year 1504 at the expense of Magister Niko- 
laus Apel. The actual charge for binding is named: the 
sum was moderate, only three groschen. A good deal is 
known respecting Nikolaus Apel. He became Magister 
artium at Leipzig in 1497, after which he devoted him- 
self to the study of theology ; he died in 1537. Of his 
knowledge of music nothing is known, but Dr. Riemann, 
from his birthplace (Kénigshofen-i.-Gr.), thinks it not im- 
probable that Apel may have sat at the feet of the 
famous old German composer, Adam von Fulda, to 
whom reference will presently be made. At the com- 
mencement of the volume there is a hymn to the Virgin 
Mary, which opens thus :— 


‘* Die frawe von himel ruff ich an 
In diesen grossen noeten mein.” 


It is supposed that this hymn was written in by the first 
owner of the manuscript, possibly the writer himself of 
the hymn. The contents of the manuscript are of special 
interest. In the first place there are compositions hitherto 
unknown of Adam von Fulda, some marked with his full 
name, others with “Adam,” or merely A. F. Up to 
now, indeed, Adam was little more than a name. Fora 
long time the only known composition of his was the 
“O vera lux et gloria” a 4, given by Glarean in his 
Dodekachordon, and of which he remarks: “Sequens 
cantio Adam ab Fulda est Franci Germani patriis etiam 
verbis elegantissime composita ac per totam Germaniam 
cantissima.” Among the compositions of Fulda in one 
manuscript are to be found a fuga in subdyapente without 
text; a Pange Lingua a4; and a Nuntius celso veniens 
a5. Besides Fulda, there are pieces by Heinrich Isaak, 
of whom Dr. Riemann remarks that the statement that 
he was a German by birth, although sometimes called 
in question, now gains in probability. There are many 
specimens of his music in the volume. And then, in 
addition to music without signature, there are others 
by composers whose names are entirely unknown. One 
Mass in the 3rd Church Tone bears the name “ Verbenet.” 
Now in a Trent Codex of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, at present in Vienna, is to be found the name of 
“Joh, Verbene,” but the writing, according to Dr. Haberl, 
is “far from clear” (sehr undeutlich). Dr. Riemann sug- 
gests that the two names “ Verbenet” and “ Verbene ” may 
possibly refer to Jean Verbonnet. But if that be so, says 
the Doctor, Verbonnet cannot be accepted as a pupil of 
Okeghem. The date of the birth of Okeghem, however, 
is uncertain, and it does not seem to us impossible for 
Verbonnet, even though music of his be found in a manu- 
a of the first half of the fifteenth century, to have 
studied under the great Flemish master. 

Of the Leipzig volume Dr. Riemann gives many details : 
number of pages, character of writing, and so on, and, 
further, a full list of contents. But we have probably 
said enough to induce musicians to study his interesting 





pamphlet for themselves. It is entitled “ Der Mensural- 
Codex des Magister Nikolaus Apel von Kinigshofen,” 
ge by Fr. Pustet, Ratisbon. It is reprinted from 


r. Haberl’s “ Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch ” for 1897. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 

AT the twentieth Gewandhaus concert a new symphony was 
produced, by Heinrich XXIV., Prince of Reuss, who ente Shoe 
the work himself. The performance was really excellent, and 
the work itself is,of much merit, gaining for the composer a 
recall. Another novelty was a violoncello concerto by Julius 
Réntgen, brilliantly played by Herr Klengel. It was, as a 
matter of course, well worked out, but lacked freshness of in- 
vention, so that we fear it is not likely to become a favourite 
with ’cellists. Mendelssohn’s Ruy Alas overture was the most 
pleasing of the orchestral items at this concert. Songs from 
Méhul’s Joseph and Wagner’s Die Meistersinger were con- 
tributed by Herr Carlin, Royal Court opera singer from 
Dresden, and the conductor (in the absence of Herr Nikisch) 
was Capellmeister Panzner. 

The twenty-first concert, for the benefit of the Orchestral 
Pension Fund, and conducted by Herr Nikisch, began with 
Mozart’s D major symphony. The first 4//egro was taken rather 
too quick, and the Andante rather too slow; the wind instru- 
ments were very good in the Finale, which was, nevertheless, 
not encored as used to be the case almost always formerly. In 
striking contrast followed Brahms’ rhapsody, ‘* Harzreise im 
Winter,” to which Frau Ernestine Schumann-Heink did full 
justice, the male choir also being very good. Volkmann’s over- 
ture to Richard /I. and Schumann’s symphony in Cc major, for 
many years stock pieces of the orchestra, were well performed, 
and Frau Schumann-Heink sang Lieder by Schumann, Schu- 
bert, and Liszt. fé 

The last concert of the Gewandhaus consisted of the two 
movements of Schubert’s unfinished symphony, also Beethoven’s 
‘*Ninth,” the latter brilliantly executed, although the solo 
quartet—Frauen Gmiir-Harloff and Geller, Herren Pinks and von 
Milde—cannot compete with the former one ; we mean Frauen 
Baumann and Metzler-Lowy, Herren Pinks and Schelper. The 
Schubert symphony, by the way, was much injured by too slow 
tempi. 

+l at the end of the Gewandhaus season, it is clearly to be 
seen. how much the aspect of the concerts has changed. This 
year only one great choral work was performed, besides smaller 
ones, a Ze Deum by Bruckner, and ‘“‘Sylvesterglocken” by 
Késsler, whilst in former years four concerts were always dedi- 
cated to choral works. Among the forty-two symphonies and 
overtures produced, only two were by living German composers 
—Brahms and Prince Reuss. Among the other orchestral 
works were one each by Fuchs, Humperdinck, and Mahler, 
while of foreign composers six orchestral numbers were given. 
Haydn was once on the programme, Mozart twice, Brahms five 
times, while the former conductor of the concerts, Carl Reinecke, 
was totally ignored. 

The Conservatorium examinations wound up with an excel- 
lent performance of Spohr’s oratorio, Des Heilands letzte 
Stunden, rendered almost exclusively by students, under Capell- 
meister Sitt, in such a manner as to speak very highly for the 
teachers, The work itself, with its noble invention and masterly 
workmanship, again made a deep impression, although in some 
parts the feeling is rather too sentimental; but Spohr never 
could abjure his individuality. In the other examination con- 
certs, the following distinguished themselves especially :—Frl. 
Meisel, Herr Stoye, Frl. Baumann, Fri. Férstel, Frl. Rathbone, 
in concertos respectively by Moscheles, Liszt, Reinecke, Chopin, 
and Reinecke ; Herr Mittasch, in an organ fantasia on ‘‘ Bach” 
by Liszt ; Herr Herrmann, in the ‘* Gesangscene” by Spohr ; 
Herr Krasselt, in the violoncello concerto by Volkmann. Among 
the compositions a quintet for piano, two violins, viola and 
’cello, by Wagner, deserves mention. 

Only a few among the numerous extra concerts can be men- 
tioned, foremost among which was the reproduction of Gouvy’s 
Iphigenia auf Tauris, by the Singakademie, under Dr. Paul 

lengel. The work is indeed that of a master, who despises 
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ail cheap effects gained by eccentric instrumentation and 
vagaries, but who knows how to write for voice and orchestra 
so as to make the most of their capabilities. Now and then a 
characteristic French bit will strike the hearer as strange in a 
German work, but these are only transitory moments. The 
execution throughout was thoroughly satisfactory, and the work 
was heartily applauded, the composer being several times 
recalled. 

Not quite so good was the performance of Bach’s B minor 
Mass, as given by the Riedel Verein. As the conductor of the 
Verein, Prof, Kretzschmar, was prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing, Dr. Godhler from Zwickau replaced him, and_ this 
young and inexperienced conductor was unequal to the difficult 
task, He imported too many modern muances into the render- 
ing, and knew so little of the technique of conducting that the 
whole thing got suddenly into confusion, and had to be begun 
over again. 

For want of a new opera the theatre direction brought out a 
new ballet, Der Struwelpeter, with music by Richard Heuberger. 
Since Humperdinck gained such extraordinary success with 
Hinsel und Gretel, this style of subject has been followed 
further. In the Wetterhduschen we meet two wooden dolls 
that come out singing, and now the characters of the picture- 
book, known throughout the world, have been turned into 
dramatis persone! The music is not bad, but not calculated 
to rouse any special interest, and we do not think a long run 
can be prophesied for the work. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


I is a far cry, surely, from Scotland to Spain, and these 
two countries would not seem to have much in common, 
except that both begin with the same letter! Neverthe- 
less, having last month taken our readers in spirit to the 
“bleak North,” we invite them this time to accompany 
us to the “sunny South.” In other words, Mr. MacCunn’s 
“Highland Memories” in our last issue is succeeded in 
the present one by two specimens from the “ Spanish 
Dances and Romances,” edited and arranged for the 
pianoforte by Professor E. Pauer (Edition No. 8279). 
With strict impartiality we merely take the first and last 
numbers in the book: No. 1, a dance (Bolero), and No, 
25, a song (“ No quiero casarme”), which will give some 
idea of the contents. Triple time, by the way, certainly 
seems a favourite with the Spaniards, judging by this 
collection, for not only the Bolero (as given) but all the 
Jotas, Seguidillas, Jaleos, Cachuchas, the Malaguena, 
and several others, are in either } or 3. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
nitions, 
“L. VAN BEETHOVEN : emnies No. 9. 


Score by CARL REINECKE. English Translation 
by Rev. W. T. SOUTHWARD. Breitkopf & Hiirtel: 


Pianoforte 


(Volksausgabe, No. 1620.) 
OF recent years it has become increasingly common to 
perform the symphonies of the great masters in cathe- 
drals at provincial festivals, such as those of the Three 
Choirs ; but, so far as we are aware, the Choral Sym- 
phony has not yet been heard within consecrated walls. 
It is, however, intended to give the work at the forth- 
coming annual musical performance in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, next June, under the direction of Dr. 
A. H. Mann, and it is for the purpose of this performance 
that the present edition has been issued by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hirtel. The most important feature of the 
new issue is the excellent English version of the words. It 





is quite refreshing after such “clotted nonsense” as is to 
be found in at least one cheap edition of the Choral 
Symphony, to meet with a translation in which the mean- 
ing of the original is on the whole faithfully preserved. 
A few departures from literal accuracy, such, for example, 
as the rendering of “‘ Kiisse gab sie uns und Reben” by 
“Faith and hope to us she giveth,” may be accounted 
for, and, we think, under the circumstances, justified, by 
the fact that the version is intended for use in a church, 
where neither “kisses” nor “vines” would be quite in 
their place. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
new translation by far the best we have seen, and we 
hope that its publication will lead to more frequent per- 
formances of this great work. The pianoforte arrange- 
ment by Herr Carl Reinecke is admirable—a faithful 
reproduction of the score, as far as is possible, without 
presenting undue difficulties to the executant. 


Popular Norwegian Melodies. By EDVARD GRIKG. 

Op. 66. (Edition No. 2860.) Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 
THE harmonization of national melodies is a matter of 
no little difficulty. Most of them were originally sung 
without accompaniment of any kind ; some with onlya few 
notes or chords from guitar, mandoline, or violin. To make 
use, in writing accompaniments, of all the resources of 
modern harmony seems incongruous, and yet this is 
what Grieg has done, and with triumphant success. 
Extremes meet, says the old adage, and here the old and 
the new blend admirably. There are no half measures, 
no attempts to reproduce the tonality and simple har- 
monies of the past, and at the same time to introduce 
nineteenth - century effects; the quaint melodies are 
clothed in thoroughly modern garb. Beethoven in his 
arrangement of Scotch songs tried something of a similar 
kind, but his accompaniments, however skilful, were not 
in keeping with the melodies. They weakened them ; 
those of Grieg actually enhance, intensify the quaint 
charm of the national music. Setting aside the masterly 
workmanship of the Scandinavian composer, it seems 
possible to account in some measure for this successful 
achievement. Modern harmony, like folk melody, is the 
product of nature rather than art. The latter, so says 
the poet, is “nature itself,” yet the distinction is not one 
without a difference ; art, a human product, partakes more 
or less of human imperfection. From time to time it has 
been interfered with rather than helped, by rules, restric- 
tions, and prohibitions of pedagogues and theorists. The 
wider views which now prevail with regard to tonality 
and the inter-relation of chords and keys, are far more in 
accordance with harmonics—nature’s chords—than those 
according to which the seven notes constituting a key are 
the sole material for framing chords belonging to that 
key. Thus Grieg, rejoicing in the fuller freedom fought 
for and won by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and Wagner, 
is able to provide for the old melodies harmonies appa- 
rently latent inthem. To describe the nineteen numbers of 
this collection would indeed be of little service. They 
are all highly interesting. To students, analysis of the 
music will prove fascinating ; to dreamy, ‘romantically- 
disposed minds which feel rather than understand, they 
will afford intense pleasure ; while to musicians who to 
feeling unite knowledge, they will make double appeal. 
Only, however, when the music has become thoroughly 
familiar will its rare merit be fully appreciated. 


Album for the Pianoforte. Cinq Morceaux de Fantaisie. 
By S. RACHMANINOFF. Op. 3. (Edition No. 63214; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co, 

THE genius of Rachmaninoff is apparent in every one of 

the five pieces contained in this album, His style is 
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altogether out of the common. Broad and massive, it 
asserts itself more. or less in every line, impressing the 
hearer with its dignity and power. He treats the piano- 
forte as Schumann did occasionally (in the “ Prélude,” for 
instance) producing effects which one can liken to those 
of an organ. The tender and plaintive character of the 
“ Mélodie” and “Elégie,” as contrasted with the light 
“ Sérénade ” and the impassioned “ Polichinelle,” serves 
to prove that we deal here with the work of an exception- 
ally highly-gifted musician. 


Fétes Galantes. Miniature suite for orchestra (founded 
on poems by Paul Verlaine). By Percy PITT. 
Op. 24. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the com- 
poser. (Edition No. 8596; net, 3s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE compositions of Percy Pitt prove the author to be a 
writer in direct touch with modern musical thought and 
expression, and one who possesses the requisite knowledge 
and practice to successfully work out his ideas on paper, 
The miniature suite for orchestra, Op. 24, is a case in 
point. If we may judge of the effect of the original score 
by the composer’s clever pianoforte duet arrangement, 
we should say that these five pieces deserve a reception 
which will warrant their being included in the conductor’s 
répertoive of the popular concerts of the period. The five 
movements included in the work—viz., I., Cortége ; II., 
Marionettes ; III., Sentimental Interlude; IV., Colom- 
bine ; V., Finale (founded on poems by Paul Verlaine), 
are veritable tone-pictures. The style of subject and 
treatment resembles that of similar works, chiefly of the 
French school, with which the concert-going public is 
pretty familiar, though in this respect Mr. Pitt’s indivi- 
duality is sufficiently strong to place his work in a favour- 
able line of comparison with others, They form a set of 
pianoforte duets which are attractive from every point of 
view ; we hope they will find many appreciative players. 


New Pianoforte School. By DR. RIEMANN. Step I.: 
Part I1., 40 easy pieces preceded by 32 preparatory 
exercises, (Edition No. 63714, net, ts.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

Parr IJ. of Dr. Riemann’s New Pianoforte School begins 

with thirty-two preparatory technical exercises on staccato, 

change of fingers on one key, and /egato thirds. These 
are followed by forty easy pieces by celebrated composers 
including the names of Cramer, Hummel, Haydn, Gurlitt, 

E. Pauer, etc. The whole work is phrased and fingered 

on the new method originated by Dr. Riemann. 


Rondo Giocoso for the Pianoforte. By H. HENKEL. Op. 


85. London: Augener & Co, 
THISs piece is a return to the old style of rondo as exem- 
plified by Kalkbrenner and others of that school. It will 
be found chiefly of service for teaching purposes, as it 
contains many passages useful to playérs who are not 
advanced. For this purpose it is nicely marked and 
fingered, —enemeee 
Diamond Jubilee March for Pianoforte Solo, and Piano- 

forte Duet. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. London: 

Augener & Co. 
HERE we have a straightforward march in ED major, 
with middle movement in the dominant major key—a 
cheerful and appropriate piece which will just suit pupils 
of, say, from twelve years old upwards. It is certainly 
well to take advantage of all legitimate means to interest 
young pupils in their practice, and it would be strange 
indeed if they are not eager and interested about every- 
thing connected with this year’s Diamond Jubilee. Al- 
though not going in for any very startling or novel effects, 





Cornelius Gurlitt has succeeded in producing a sound, 
hearty piece of work without descending to twaddle. 
Flying Fancies (Fliichtiger Gedanke). For the Pianoforte. 
By D. R. Munro. London: Augener & Co. 

THIs by no means original composition is nevertheless a 
taking piece for the pianoforte. It is a faithful imitation 
of a German polka, such as those played by the garden 
orchestras on the Continent. It is bright and effective, 
indeed, more so than many pieces of a more ambitious 
style. — 

Frihlings - fantasie for the Pianoforte. By FRITZ 

KIRCHNER. Op. 700. London: Augener & Co. 

WE may presume that most of our readers are too well 
acquainted with Kirchner’s style of pianoforte piece not 
to know beforehand all we might say with regard to any 
one of them. He has now reached his Op. 700, and it 
must be admitted that this piece, if it shows no advance 
on previous compositions, is at least not inferior to any 
of his earlier works published by Augener & Co. We 
must not omit to mention that the Fantasie is remark- 
able for melody, simplicity, and effective style of writing. 


March Album for the Violin and Pianoforte. Book V. 
Four marches by F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
(Edition No. 8686¢,; net, 1s.) London : Augener &Co. 

THERE are few people, even among those considered to 
be unmusical, who are indifferent to the stirring strains 
of a march. No matter for what occasion it may have 
been written, this form of composition is generally appre- 
ciated and felt before any other by every nation under 
the sun. One can hardly imagine a more popular and 
enduring composition of this class than Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March,” and indeed its brilliant style was un- 
equalled until Wagner wrote the Zann/iiuser march. To 
Mendelssohn we are also indebted for the “ War March 
of the Priests” from A ¢ha/ie,a march from the “ Italian 
Symphony” (sometimes described as a pilgrims’ march), 
and the “ Funeral March” from the “Lieder ohne Worte,” 
which was scored by Moscheles for instruments and 
played at the composer's funeral. An effective arrange- 
ment of these four marches for violin and pianoforte has 
now appeared in Vol. V. of the March Albums, running 
the total number of marches published in this series up 
to forty-eight, all by the most celebrated composers. 


Select Studies for the Viola, Phrased, fingered, and 
arranged in progressive order by EMIL KREUz. 
Books I. to 1V. (Edition Nos. 7657¢ to d; net, Is. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 

Four books of select studies for the viola provide further 
material for the use of master and pupil. The first book 
contains, besides introductory studies on the open strings, 
on each string separately, and on various intervals, over 
twenty studies by Campagnoli and Mazas with accom- 
paniment of a second viola. Book II.: twenty-five 
studies by Campagnoli (eight with second viola), one by 
Corelli, one by Kreutzer and three by Spohr, in the first 
position. Book III.: Five studies by Campagnoli, three 
by each of the following composers: Spohr, Fiorillo, 
Mazas, and Wenzel Pichl; two by Corelli and one by 
Kreutzer, in the first three positions. Book 1V.: Seven 
studies by Kreutzer, five by Fiorillo, four by Mazas, ti re 
by Spohr, and one by Rode, in the higher positions. 
Every study is fully bowed and fingered, and a list of 
suitable pieces to be used in conjunction with them is 
printed an the second page of each volume. There is 
still another volume to follow ; in the meantime, the four 
books now before the public will help to improve the 
execution of many students of the viola. 
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Album Classique pour Violoncelle et Piano. Vol. IV. 
Arrangé par O. BRUCKNER. (Edition No, 7662¢; 
net, 1s. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

AN album of classical compositions for violoncello and 
piano, containing the Adagio, Op. 16, No. 6, by Schumann, 
a Sarabande, Gavotte, and Musette by J. S. Bach, and an 
example of the old Sonata form by Antonio Vivaldi (1670 
—1743), edited and arranged by Oskar Briickner, should 
find ready acceptance amongst admirers of this instru- 
ment, as all these pieces are exceptionally useful as solo 
pieces, affording ample scope for the display of style and 
execution, The publishers are to be complimented on 
the efforts they have made in recent years to supply the 
public with good music for the violoncello and also for 
the viola. A glance at their catalogue of instrumental 
works will show how much has been accomplished of late 
in this direction. : 

Vortragsstudien, Studies in style. A collection of 
striking and favourite pieces of old masters arranged 
for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment, by 
CARL SCHROEDER. No. 47, G. F. HANDEL, Trauer- 
marsch ; No, 48, G. F. HANDEL, Menuet; No. 49, 
A. CorELLI, Adagio and Gavotte. London : Augener 
& Co. 

THREE new numbers of Carl Schroeder’s Vortragsstudien 

for violoncello and pianoforte—viz., “ Dead March” from 

Saul (47), Menuet by Handel (48), and Adagio and 

Gavotte by Corelli (49), appear this month. These in- 

teresting compositions are not difficult, and as the title 

(Vortragsstudien) indicates, are well suited to the cultiva- 

tion of style in performance. Everything has been done 

to help the player to a correct understanding of the com- 
posers’ intentions, and therefore no better edition could 
be put in the hands of a student. 


An Introduction to the Study of Theory. By FRANKLIN 
PETERSON, Mus.Bac. Oxon. (Edition No. 9192; 
price, 1s. 6d. net.) London: Augener & Co, 

THIS eminently practical little book is, as the sub-title 
informs us, “A Sequel to the Elements of Music, and 
intended to prepare the student for Professor Prout’s 
series of Theoretical Works”—to which gentleman, by the 
way, it is dedicated. A more admirable little work to 
put into the hands of those piano pupils who do not, and 
often w#/7 not, “learn harmony,” or to be used by their 
teacher during the scanty moments afforded to theory in 
a half-hour’s piano lesson, cannot be conceived. Every 
earnest teacher must over and over again have felt the 
difficulty of getting students with no knowledge of har- 
mony to take an intelligent interest in the compositions 
they learn to play. And it is just this want that Mr. 
Peterson has set himself to supply—to our mind, with 
the happiest results. He gives a broad, general outline 
of such matters as tonality, rhythm, and the structure of 
the most important chords, in just such a clear and con- 
cise fashion as to waste no time on the part of the teacher 
and to be easy both of comprehension and remembrance 
on the part of the pupil. 

The book—which would, by the way, be all the better 
for a table of contents—is divided into three parts ; Part 
I., “ Tonality,” consisting of twenty-two short chapters on 
the degrees of the scale, modulations, common chords 
and triads, chords of the dominant and diminished 
seventh, the Added, Neapolitan, and Augmented sixths, 
etc., ending with a “ Résumé” of the whole and a very 
useful list of the usual chord progressions. We should 
like to call attention to three chapters in this Part which 
struck us as particularly practical and important: Chapter 
2, “ Modulation in melody”; Chapter 12, “ How to find 
the key to which any particular chord belongs” ; Chapter 





13, “Chords common to several keys”; subjects we 
never remember seeing treated so simply and clearly. 
Part II., “Time,” consists of seven chapters on rhythm 
and metre ; and here we must point out a rather serious 
error, by which Beethoven’s Andante on p. 73, used to 
illustrate 3 time, is turned by the printer into 3—FOUR 

uavers ina bar! Part III., “Other Printed Signs and 

erms,” is rather scrappy, and gives useful odds and 
ends of information as to “Classical music,” “ Metro- 
nome,” various Italian terms, and so on. 

One comes across sundry shrewd remarks and original 
ideas in the course of these 87 pages, which make Mr. 
Peterson’s style quite refreshing after the oscillations 
between deadly dulness and feeble flippancy which 
almost invariably characterize theory primers. For in- 
stance, the happy term “the aristocracy of dissonance” 
applied to fundamental discords on p. -30: “These 
favoured combinations were treated as the aristocracy 
of dissonance—they were allowed many privileges, en- 
joyed much liberty, and required less supervision” ; the 
simile of a milestone, used for chords common to several 
keys on pp. 35-36: “An easily understood illustration of 
such ‘ double-faced’ chords is found in the milestone— 
which on one side tells the traveller as he approaches it 
that he is so far from the place he has left, and on the 
other side tells him how far he is from his destination, in 

rhaps an entirely different part of the country.” There 
is a deliciously significant remark aprofos of time signa- 
tures, on p. 74: “Thirty-second notes only appear in 
signatures in questions which are asked at examinations,” 
and again on p. 62: “. . . elementary truths, af put 
and illustrated by means which must seem childish to all 
save to teachers” (!!) ; while the pupil will surely bless 
Mr. Peterson for such simple mnemonics as “ Disson- 
ances descend” (p. 31), and “I ForGet” (p. 53), which 
gives the order of the augmented sixths, /talian, French, 
and German. 





@peras and Concerts, 


——»——— 
THE BACH CHOIR. 
THE festival of the Bach Choir at Queen’s Hall was remarkable 


in some respects, and generally successful. The appreciation of 
that great master’s music has wonderfully advanced of late years. 
We hardly approved the rendering of the work in German, 
simply because the performers were mainly English. That 
a satisfactory performance can be given by our own artists in 
their own tongue has been proved, and it is doubtless a better 
plan than to use the German text, unless German artists sing 
it. Iferr Johann Messchaert, a basso from Amsterdam, was 
engaged, but a medical certificate was circulated to the effect 
that he would be unable to sing for three months. The Saint 
Matthew Passion on Tuesday, April 6th, opened the festival 
at Queen’s Hall, the performances continuing during the 
remainder of the week. In the miscellaneous selection the most 
attractive featuresswere the performances by Dr. Joachim of the 
Chaconne, and the violin Concerto in E major, and Sir Walter 
Parratt’s playing of the organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
The orchestral suite in bp, No. 1, was performed under the 
direction of Dr. Stanford, who conducted the entire festival 
with great judgment, good taste, and thorough mastery of his 
difficult task. The Mass in B minor was given on Saturday, 
April roth, the soloists being Madame Medora Henson, 
Madame Marian Mackenzie, Herr Kaufmann, and Mr. Andrew 
Black. The choristers were fairly correct, and the intonation 
was good, but the singers appeared to be somewhat fatigued 
with the week’s exertions. 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MUCH interest was felt in the Joachim Quartet party at the 
Popular Concerts, St. James's Hall, on Saturday, April 3rd, and 
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on the following Monday: Their reception was extremely 
cordial. On Monday evening they performed Mozart’s quartet 
in B flat, No. 4, the quartet of Brahms in A minor, Op. 51, No. 
2, and Beethoven’s quartet in B flat, Op. 130. The audience 
expressed great pleasure in the admirable rendering of these 
works, Madame Blanche Marchesi was the vocalist.—On the 
following Saturday, April roth, the Joachim Quartet was heard 
again in Beethoven’s A minor quartet, Op. 130, Schumann’s in 
A major, Op. 41, and Haydn’s inc, Op. 17, No. 5. Miss 
Agnes Witting was the vocalist, and she was accompanied with 
much taste by Mrs. Norman Salmond.—The Popular Concerts 
came to a close on Monday, April 12th, the Joachim Quartet 
making their last appearance also, This party has been 
decidedly successful, the precision, balance of tone, blending of 
the various parts, and admirable ensemble, gaining the entire 
appreciation of the fastidious audience. The evening was 
devoted to important works, the string quintet of Brahms in G 
being one of them, It was given in memory of the composer. 
The Joachim Quartet party was assisted by Mr. Hobday as 
second viola. The rendering of the work greatly impressed the 
audience, the lovely slow movement particularly so. The string 
quartet of Beethoven in A, Op. 18, was included in the 
programme, and Schumann’s pianoforte quintet, in which Miss 
Fanny Davies was the pianist. The farewell to Dr. Joachim 
was most enthusiastic. So the season ended, to be resumed on 
November 1st, which will commence the fortieth series. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THERE is little that is striking to record of the Philharmonic 
Society, but much interest was felt in the performance on 
Wednesday, April 7th, of Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s violin concerto 
(already heard at the Norwich Festival, and also at the Crystal 
Palace), M. Tivadar Nachéz was the performer, and has 
never been heard to greater advantage. The difficulties of 
execution, which in some portions are rather formidable, were 
conquered with ease, and in the cantabile passages the refine- 
ment and grace of his playing enhanced the beauty of the work. 
The composer (who conducted) and M. Nachéz received most 
complimentary tokens of approval. Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
directed a good performance of Dvordk’s Symphony in D, No. 
1, known in this country for fifteen years past. Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrides and Schubert's Rosamonde overtures were played, 
and the Dead March in Sau? was performed in memory 
of Brahms. Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THE first series of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
terminated on Saturday, April 3rd. These concerts have been 
very successful, and the enterprise Mr. Robert Newman dis- 
played in starting them has been deservedly rewarded. 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathétique symphony, Dvorak’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ Der Wassermann,” me a dance movement from 
Borodine’s opera, Prince Igor, were included in the pro- 
gramme. The latter piece pleased greatly, owing'to the striking 
and novel melodies and the glowing orchestral colouring. 
Other items of a familiar kind were given, and displayed the 
high ss of the Queen’s Hall band, also the great talent of 
Mr. Wood, the conductor, who is rapidly gaining fame. His 
admirers are constantly increasing, and it seems likely that he 
will take ere long the foremost position as an English 
conductor. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Ar the coneert of Saturday, April 3rd, Mr. Edward Elgar's 
King Olaf was heard. The composer has a genuine gift of 
melody, and the orchestral effects of King Olaf prove Mr. 
Elgar to be a thoughtful as well as an inventive musician, The 
composer, simply known a year ago at Malvern as a teacher of 
the violin, has won a decided position in the musical world by 
this single composition. Jt need hardly be said that the work 
was well performed at the Crystal Palace. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Medora Henson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. Elgar conducted, and was greeted 
in a very complimentary manner, We were glad to notice 
that the increase in the attendance at these concerts continues. 





SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


THE long-talked-of Armenian opera has been produced at the 
above theatre, and will most likely prove a great success. The 
original work performed at Pera merely supplies the outline of 
The Yashmak, as it is called, and although professedly a comié 
opera, it is rather a musical comedy. Like most of these 
modern productions, the music is sacrificed to display, and the 
piece is much too long. The scenery was splendid, also the 
costumes. The company deserved praise, the chief performers 
being Miss Aileen D’Orme, who has studied in Paris, but whose 
French was far from being perfect, so much so that it would 
have been better to have omitted a song called ‘‘Un peu 
d'amour.” Amongst the incongruities of the musical arrange- 
ments may be mentioned the absurd introduction of the 
burlesque ‘‘ Coon songs” as they are called, with an invisible 
chorus off the stage. These negro ditties were quite out of 
character with the music of M. Napoleon Lambelet, which, as 
comic opera music goes, is by no means bad, especially in the 
ballet portions. One of the dances has at least the attraction of 
novelty: it is performed on a huge mirror. Zhe Yashmak has 
no great musical merit as a whole, but would have been much 
better without the introduction of ditties distinctly belonging 
to the ordinary music-hall programme. But Zhe Yashmak 
attracts audiences caring more for spectacular effects and 
common-place, catching tunes, than for opéra comique music of 
the better kind. One thing is curious about these productions : 
they are generally completely altered after a few days, owing to 
new ‘songs and dances being introduced and changes made in 
the libretto. 


MOTTL CONCERTS. 


A GREAT feature in the performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony on Tuesday, April 13th, was the appearance of the 
Yorkshire Choir of two hundred voices. They had a hard 
day’s work, coming up from Leeds early in the morning, 
attending a rehearsal, singing in the evening, and returning 
the same night. They gained great credit in the exacting 
music of the symphony, singing correctly and with good 
intonation in the most difficult passages. In selections trom 
Lohengrin, including the “‘ Bridal Chorus,” they were far more 
satisfactory than the ordinary operatic choristers. It was 
pleasant to hear the fresh, tuneful voices in music so often 
spoiled at the opera. 


THE SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA. 

THis Society, after giving concerts for some years in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, has issued a circular to the effect that heavy 
losses have made it impossible to continue the Society’s opera- 
tions without a further guarantee fund of £8,000. The Scottish 
Orchestra met with heavy losses when conducted by Dr. von 
Biilow some years back, but under the direction of Mr. Manns 
circumstances changed, and the guarantors received the whole 
of the sums they had advanced. The Glasgow Citizen states 
that the present losses amount to nearly £20,000. The next 
question is whether Mr. Manns could pull the directors out of 
the pecuniary Slough of Despond as he did before. If the 
excellent. Crystal Palace conductor could see his way to direct- 
ing the distressed Scotchmen, his name would be a tower of 
strength. 





M. PADEREWSKI’S CONCERT. 


Ir was spirited of Mr. Robert Newman to arrange with M. 
Paderewski to play concertos of Schumann and Liszt at Queen’s 
Hall on Friday evening, April 9th. Considering the short 
notice, there was a large audience. M. Paderewski gave a 
delightful performance of Schumann’s concerto, although, as 
may be imagined, his reading differed greatly from that of the 
composer’s widow. It seemed at times as if the pianist gave a 
colouring to the music more appropriate to Chopin. But the 
audience evidently felt the charm of his style and the extra- 
ordinary facility of his execution, which was still more evidenced 
in the E flat concerto of Liszt. The applause continued so long 
after the conclusion of each work that M. Paderewski pacified 
his admirers by responding with a ‘‘Lied ohne Worte’’ and 
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Rubinstein’s “ Barcarolle,” played to perfection. The band, 
under the direction of Mr. Wood, was excellent. 





CARL ROSA COMPANY. 


Puccini's opera La Boheme, which has met with great success 
in Italy, has been taken in hand by the Carl Rosa Company 
with a view to producing an English version, to be called 
The Bohemians, This was brought out at Manchester in 
Easter week, great pains having been taken with the pro- 
duction. New scenery and costumes enlivened the work. The 
opera contains some very dramatic scenes, and the music has 
pleased the Italian opera-goers and critics. It must be said, 
however, that Italians are not slow to commend the productions 
of their own countrymen. However, making due allowance 
for such partiality, there are many good points in Puccini’s 
opera. The composer seems to have taken Verdi as his model. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

THE Guildhall School of Music, already the largest in the 
world, will shortly be greatly extended, with the assistance 
of the Corporation. It is intended to erect on a vacant plot in 
the rear of the present school twenty-seven new class-rooms ; 
also a theatre and concert-room. When the alterations are 
completed, there will be accommodation for 5,000 pupils. 
There are at present 3,700 students and 140 professors. 
Originally the school started with 150 pupils. Things have 
greatly changed since Sir Julius Benedict declined to be the 
principal, believing it to be lowering his professional position to 
do so. The Corporation has given generous assistance to the 
school, having contributed nearly £90,000 during the seventeen 
years of its existence. 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE doings of this Society are worthy of record, if only for 
the artistic endeavours of Mr. Cowen in giving a performance 


> of Les Troyens & Carthage, by Berlioz. It was an excellent 


rendering of a very remarkable work. Like many other com- 

sers, Berlioz was not particularly happy in his choice of a 
ibretto, Parisian audiences of his time, and English audiences 
of ours, having little sympathy with the adventures of Dido and 
‘Eneas. The motives inducing ‘éneas to visit Italy do not 
appeal to a nineteenth century audience, but, when all is said, 
the music of Berlioz has power to interest the hearer. The 
composer's treatment of the supernatural is feeble, but in the 
simply human fortions of the work the musician is at his best. 
Some extracts from Les Troyens—for example, the Royal Hunt 
and Storm scenes—were given by M. Lamoureux last year, 
but these were not the finest specimens of the French master. 
The septett, and the duet between AEneas and Dido, which end 
the second act, are’ perhaps the best music to be found in 
the work, The septett gives a beautiful idea of the charm and 
poetry of a tropical night ; and the duet is genuine love music, 
full of tenderness and passion. Aéneas, before departing, has 
also a scene of great dramatic power. The singing of Madame 
Marie Duma was extremely effective, and Mr, Edward Lloyd, 
who was in fine voice, did ample justice to the music. Turning 
to the instrumental portions, great interest was felt in the 
brilliant orchestral colouring of Berlioz, especially in the dance 
of the Nubian slaves. The chorus was effective, but hardly 
finished enough in execution. The band deserved great praise, 
as also the conducting of Mr. Cowen. How vastly he has 
improved ! 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Sir A, C. MACKENZIE’s comic opera, His Majesty, at the 
Savoy, was revised and condensed considerably, and has been 
improved by the process. But nothing appears to supply 
the place of the old Gilbert and Sullivan ‘‘topsy turvey” 
operas at the Savoy. Some changes were also made in the 
cast. Mr, George Grossmith, finding the part of the King did 
not suit him, has gone back to the concert platform with his 
musical and humorous sketches. A revival of Offenbach’s 
Grand Duchess is talked of. But would it not be too frisky 
and too Frenchy for sedate Savoy audiences? The first an- 


nouncement is 7he Yeomen of the Guard, by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, on May sth, a revival likely to be successful.—Madame 
Patti seldom disappoints her admirers, but, being obliged to do 
so through. a cold at Sheffield and Newcastle, Madame Melba 
was telegraphed to in Paris, and took the Diva’s place, 
returning to Paris immediately afterwards,—Miscellaneous con- 
certs have presented little that was novel, and less that was 
interesting, during the last month. But Miss Rosa Green, 
who gave a concert at Queen’s Hall, has a charming voice 
and an agreeable style. Miss Elsie Hall, an Australian 
pianist, who had such success a year or two ago in Berlin, 
gave a pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall, which was more 
interesting than such affairs usually are. She is undoubtedly 
a fine player.—The Good Friday performances of sacred music 
were upon an extensive scale. There was a sacred concert 
at the Crystal Palace, at which a number of popular vocalists 
appeared, Mr. Manns, with the Crystal Palace orchestra and 
choir, also taking part.—At St. James’s Hall, Mr. Ambrose 
Austin gave an evening concert, which included Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater.—Gounod’s Redemption was performed at Queen's 
Hall, Zhe Messiah at the Albert Hall, the same oratorio being 
performed at the People’s Palace. Many of the churches had 
also important musical services. 





PLEYEL, WOLFF & CO.’S NEW INVENTIONS. 


A MATINEE of uncommon interest was given by this celebrated 
Paris-London firm at their fine new premises in Baker Street 
with the object of introducing several recent and very valuable 
inventions, ‘‘ Systeme Lyon,” to wit:— 

A new DouBLeE PIANO, which, for simplicity of conception, 
may be likened to the proverbial ‘‘ egg of Columbus ”’—that is, 
a grand piano provided with two keyboards, one at each end of 
the instrument, and with a double set of strings, ensuring an 
even more perfect fusion of sound and unanimity in the per- 
formance than is attainable in the ensemble playing on two 
pianos, combined with a power and fulness of tone which is 
nothing short of marvellous, and amply sufficient to fill any 
moderate-sized concert room. 

These qualities (to which must be added consequent ezonomy 
both of space and cost for one instead of two Grands) were 
demonstrated in the most completely satisfactory manner by 
M. Edouard Risler (probably the lealing French pianist of the 
day) and no less a man than the famous Carlsruhe-Bayreuth 
conductor, Felix Mott], who joined in a masterly rendering of 
Liszt’s symphonic poems (transcribed), ‘‘ Les Préludes” anl 
‘* Festklange.” 

A second novelty, which seems destined to revolutionize the 
art of the harpist, is the OvVERSTRUNG CHROMATIC Harp, 
furnished with a most ingeniously arranged double set of 
strings, white and black, corresponding with the keyboard of 
the pianoforte and dispensing with that bugbear of the per- 
former, the pedals of the ordinary harp. This contrivance is 
likewise so rational and simple that pieces by Bach, Schumann, 
Grieg, and Hasselmans were given with ease and effect, after 
remarkably short practice, by Madame Tassu-Spencer and M. 
Jean Risler. 

Both instruments should have a great and lucrative future 
before them. 

The interesting features of a new HARPSICHORD (likewise 
invented by M. Lyon) were skilfully set off by M. L. Wurmser 
in a selection of morceaux by Scarlatti, Rameau, and Daquin ; 
and M. Edouard Risler displayed the conspicuous merits of a 
new model Bijou GRAND and of a BoupoiR GRAND in works 
by Schubert, Liszt, and in an almost phenomenal performance 
of Wagner’s Meistersinger overture. 





NOTES ON THE ACADEMIES. 

Tue London Academy students gave a concert at Brighton on 
Saturday, April 3rd. As far as the music was concerned, it 
was a great success. The usual well-known students took part, 
of whom Master Maurice Alexander made a splendid hit with 
his violin solos, which were thoroughly appreciated. We might 
add, the concert was given in aid of the Prince of Wales’s 





Hospital Fund, 
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As we go to press, the examinations for the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency, ing with it the title of Associate of the Royal 
College of Music (A.R.C.M.), are taking place, commencing 
April 22nd and each consecutive day till the 28th. The result 
of these examinations will most probably appear in our next 
issue. 

The examination for the Sainton Scholarship will take place 
at the Royal Academy of Music on May Ist. This scholar- 
ship is to be awarded for promise in violin-playing, and 
will be competed for triennially. It is open to British-born 
subjects of either sex who shall be under the age of eighteen 
years on the date of the musical examination. May 1oth 
is the commencement of the examination in sight-singing 
(vivé voce). The fortnightly concert will be given on 
Saturday, May 22nd, The last day for receiving names for the 
Robert Newman Prize is Wednesday, the 26th. This prize 
will consist of ten guineas, and the winner will further be granted 
the free use of the Queen’s Hall for the purpose-of an organ 
recital. Friday, May 28th, is the last day for receiving names 
for the Charles Lucas Prize (a silver medal). 

At the London College of Music several scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, prizes and medals will be competed for in commemora- 
tion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. In July there is to be 
offered a gold medal (value £12) to the candidate showing the 
greatest proficiency in the examination for the Diploma of 
Licentiate, or Licentiate in Music, and another, value £10, 
to the candidate showing the greatest proficiency in the exami- 
nation for Associate in Music. A special silver medal will also 
be awarded to the candidate who is placed by the examiners 
second on the list. Five silver medals will be given to the 
candidates showing the greatest proficiency in the examination 
for the Senior or Advanced Senior Certificate in the Practical 
Sections, In England one medal will be awarded to the first 
and second on the list. One medal will also be given in 
Ireland, one in Scotland, and one in Wales. There are also 
two scholarships, each of £20, for pianoforte and singing ; two 
exhibitions, each of £10, for violin and elocution; and two 
prizes, each consistirfg of books to the value of two guineas, for 
pianoforte playing and singing. Names for the competitions 
must be sent in to the College not later than July 15th. 

On Tuesday evening, March 23rd, the students of Trinity 
College gave a very enjoyable concert at St. Martin’s Town 
Hall, Charing Cross. The most noticeable feature of the pro- 
gramme was a composition by Mr, A. W. Ketelbey, L.T.C.L., 
a quintet for pianoforte, obo:, clarinet, bassoon and horn, for 
which work he was lately awarded the Costa Prize. Several 
part-songs were given by the choir. 








Austral Potes, 


AT the Grand Opéra, Paris, Bruneau’s Messtdor has had 
some eight or nine performances, which is considered as 
saving it from the charge of being a failure, but as it has 
taken some six or seven weeks to accumulate this small 
number, it is even more obvious that it cannot be called 
a success. Its days at the Opéra are evidently numbered ; 
it remains to be seen whether any other theatre will care 
to produce the work. 

MLLE. VAN ZANDT has returned to Paris from her 
Russian trip, and reappeared at the Opéra Comique as 
Zerlina in Don Juan, one of her best parts, and one for 
which she is exceptionally qualified. Godard’s Vivanditre 
has also resumed its place in the répertoire, with Mlle. 
Delna in the title-part. It is reported that negotiations 
are being carried on with a view to the appearance of 
Mlle. Delna at the Grand Opéra. The Flying Dutch. 
man and the Dame Blanche (which Le Ménestrel describes 
as the poison and the antidote) are in rehearsal at M. 
Carvalho’s theatre. 

THE French papers have been occupying themselves a 
good deal for some months past with the discussion of 





various schemes for the establishment of a third opera- 
house, a Théatre Lyrique to be devoted chiefly to the 
production of works by young native composers for whom 
there is no reasonable chance of acceptance at the Opéra 
or Opéra Comique. The Commission of Municipal 
Theatres appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
matter, and their report is now published. They recom- 
mend that the Théatre du Chatelet should be taken over 
for the purpose ; that for the period—November Ist to 
May Ist—operas and operas-comiques should be given, 
and popular dramas and féeries for the rest of the year ; 
the artistic management to be in the hands of five or 
more persons chosen from among authors and am 
whilst matters of administration will be looked after by 
another committee named by the Municipal Council, 
which body will also nominate an artistic and an adminis- 
trative director. Finally, a subvention of 500,000 francs 
will be granted. This scheme excites pretty general dis- 
approval, especially as regards the great influence of the 

unicipal Council, most of whose members are quite 
unfit to act as judges in artistic matters. 

M. SAINT-SAENS, who has been taking a holiday in 
the Canary Isles, has just finished a somewhat lengthy 
study on Gounod, which will appear very shortly in the 
Revue de Paris. 

THE concert-programmes of the month offer little that 
calls for notice: M. Colonne has displayed the most 
activity ; he seems about to follow in the steps of M. 
Lamoureux by giving selections from Wagner's later 
works. On March 21st he produced the whole of the 
third act of Siegfried, with Mlle. Kutscherra and M. 
Cazeneuve as Brunnhilde and Siegfried. A fortnight 
later he produced the movement: entitled “ Marguerite,” 
from Liszt’s Faust symphony. To balance so much 
foreign music he produced (March 14th) a new work for 
orchestra, soli ps chorus by M. Georges Hué, entitled 
‘* Jeunesse,” the generally melancholy tone of which hardly 
corresponded with the title. Sarasate and Ysaye have 
both been playing at the Chitelet concerts. 

A NEW opera, or “drame lyrique,” in three acts, 
entitled Vendée, music by M. Gabriel Pierné, was pro- 
duced with much success at the Grand Théatre of Lyons, 
on March 17th. The libretto is so favourable to the 
Vendéens that one must wonder at its success in a city of 
such pronounced Republican sympathies as Lyons. A 
few themes are used here and there in the music after the 
style of the Zezt-motif, but on the whole, the form of the 
work is that of the ordinary French opera. 

A NEW sonata for piano and violin, by M. Emile 
Bernard, was played lately at one of the chamber con- 
certs of M. Philipp and his associates. 

THE French pianist, M. Ed. Risler, has had great 
success in Germany, where he has been making a long 
tour. 

THE Fervaail of M. D’Indy seems to grow in favour at 

Brussels. We read of its being played regularly twice a 
week, and received with great applause. The French 
composer’s new orchestral legend, “Istar,” also made a 
great success at_one of the Ysaye concerts, which was 
urther distinguished by a very remarkable performance 
of Bach’s concerto for two violins—the two soloists being 
M. César Thomson and M., Ysaye, the two greatest living 
violinists of Belgium. 

THE Theatre Royal of Antwerp has lately produced 
two novelties, Hansel und Gretel, in a French version by 
Catulle Mendés, and Philip Riifer’s /mgo, a work played 
last year at Berlin; at Antwerp it was received with 
great favour. 

THE only event at the Royal Opera of Berlin that calls 
for notice is the production on March 27th of a one-act 
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opera, Enoch Arden, freely adapted from Tennyson’s 
nee by C. W. Marschner, and composed by Victor 

ansmann, The composer is young, and this is his 
first work for the stage, so that it is hardly fair to judge it 
severely, but it does not manifest any particular dramatic 
talent, and it must be admitted that he has not been well 
served by his librettist, whose deviations from the story 
as told in the poem are not justified by any effect they 


produce, while the verses are singularly feeble and com- | 


mon-place. The performance under Herr Sucher was 
very good, and at the close the composer was called for 
and applauded with a warmth which experienced judges 
took to be artificial. 

THE chief orchestral societies of Berlin have concluded 
their season, and out of the crowd of ordinary concerts 
that have taken place there are hardly any that demand 
notice here. The Bohemian Quartet have returned to 
Berlin and given a concert ; the Philharmonic Choir has 
repeated its fine performance of Tinel’s Franciscus ; and 
the Leipziger Mannerchor, from Leipzig, under Herr 
G. Wohlgemuth, made a favourable impression. Among 
solo artists who have been heard in Berlin are Ferruccio 
Busoni, Mark Hambourg, Vladimir de Pachmann, Mlle. 
Celeste Painparé, pianists ; Carl Halirand Miss Winifred 
Robinson, violinists ; Carl Scheidemantel, Eugen Gura, 
Sven Scholander (the singer of Swedish popular songs), 
and Mile. Camilla Landi. 

THE annual meeting of the members of the Allg.- 
Deutscher Musikverein is fixed to take place this 
year at Mannheim, from May 27th to June Ist. 
There will be three concerts of chamber music, 
besides a special concert devoted to Brahms, and 
three orchestral concerts, at which will be performed, 
Berlioz’s Lélio, Liszt’s Dante Symphony and Concerto 
pathétigue, Rich. Strauss’ Zarathustra, Reznicek’s 
“Requiem” and Lustspiel overture, Vincent D’Indy’s 
“Symphonie sur un Théme Montagnard,” and a 
new symphonic poem, “Die Gefilde der Seligen,” by 
Felix Weingartner. A further attraction is offered in the 
form of an operatic performance, for Mr. D’Albert’s new 
opera, Gernot, is to be given at the theatre on May 
26th, the composer himself conducting. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Adl/g.-Musik-Zeitung, Herr 
Hermann Bischoff, speaks of Thuille’s prize opera, 7heuer- 
dank, produced at Munich on March 12th, as a work of 
very great merit. He declares that its reception by the 
public was quite enthusiastic, and boldly charges the 
critics of Munich with ignorance—or something worse. 
It seems that W. Ehm, a name given as that of the 
author of the libretto, is really a pseudonym of the late 
Alexander Ritter, who took the subject from a comedy 
by the late Austrian writer, Hermann v. Schmidt, and 
greatly improved it by his alterations. Thuille has a 
second opera, Lodetanz, already completed. 

THE Konigskinder of E. Rosmer and Humperdinck 
has been produced at Frankfurt with entire success. The 
now wealthy composer has just quitted Frankfurt to take 
up his abode in his newly-bought castle at Boppard. 

THE results of the storm which raged at Weimar 
during the period of Mr. D’Albert’s Capellmeister-ship 
are still continuing. Mr. D’Albert having published a 
pamphlet containing some remarks which Herr Lassen 
considered as grossly unjust to himself, Herr Lassen, 
instead of replying to them in print, made insulting 
reference to his assailant at a meeting of the directors 
of the Allg. Deutscher Musikverein, whereupon Mr. 
D’Albert brought his opponent before the courts on a 
charge of uttering slander, and Herr Lassen was ordered 
to pay a fine of fifty marks, and the costs of the pro- 
ceeding. 





APPARENTLY the “coming” form of composition is 
music to accompany spoken recitation. A good deal of 
the music to the Konigskinder is of this kind, and another 
attempt has just been made by a composer from whom 
we should hardly expect such an experiment—the author 
of Zarathustra. Herr Possart, the Intendant of the Hof- 
theater of Munich, recited the whole of Tennyson’s poem, 
“Enoch Arden,” Herr Strauss accompanying the recita- 
tion with appropriate music on the piano. The music, 
though p y subdued so as never to interfere with 
the reciter, abounds with beautiful and sympathetic 

hrases, and at certain points it becomes independent. 
Thus there is a short introduction for the piano before 
the recitation begins, and there are two or three little 
entractes. The experiment was a very great success. 

Four tenors have already been engaged for the 
Bayreuth performances this year. They are Vogl, Van 
Dyck, Griining and Burgstaller. .All seats for the first 
cycle, nearly all for the second, and two-thirds for the 
third, are already sold. 

JOHANN STRAUSS’s latest operetta, Die Gottin der 
Vernunft (The Goddess of Reason), was produced in 
Vienna, at the Theater an der Wien, on March 13th, 
with the usual success. The first act is in all respects 
the best ; in the second, a love-duet, and a Carmagnole, 
brilliantly executed by Frau Kopacsy-Karczag, were 
greatly applauded. Strauss was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from being present. 

OF the great composer who has just been taken 
from us, a notice is given on another page. We would 
only mention here that he was buried in the new 
Central Cemetery of Vienna on April 6th, in a grave 
near the spot where the remains of Beethoven and 
Schubert were deposited on their removal to this 
cemetery. Brahms is known to have expressed a wish 
that his remains might be cremated, and no explanation, 
so far as we are aware, has been given why his wish was 
not carried out. As he has left no will, the State becomes 
heir to all his property—which is believed to amount to 
about £10,000, but it may be hoped that the State will 
forego its claim, and allow some, if not all, of the 
property to pass into the hands of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, which Brahms is known to have intended 
to benefit. 

IN society, Brahms rather cultivated a brusqueness 
of manner, and sometimes a rudeness of speech, very 
similar to what we read of Beethoven. It was not 
uncommon for him to say things of persons present in 
the company which were only tolerated for the speaker’s 
sake. On one occasion, we read, taking leave of a lady 
at whose house he had been dining, he said, “ Good-bye. 
If there is anyone in the company here whom, in my 
haste, I have forgotten to offend, I beg you to forgive 
me.” But this probably assumed rudeness was quite 
consistent with a real kindness to which scores of young 
musicians can testify. 

HERR ZUMPE, who has conducted the Kaim concerts 
at Munich for the last two seasons with conspicuous 
talent and great success, has been appointed Hofkapell- 
meister at Schwerin, and is therefore compelled to give 
up his post at Munich. With a view to the choice of a 
successor, Otto Singer, from Berlin, Gustav Mahler, 
from Hamburg, and Felix Weingartner, have each been 
invited to conduct one concert. Public opinion pro- 
nounced in favour of Weingartner, but it is hardly likely 
that, with his engagements at Berlin and Bremen, he 
could spare time to undertake a series of concerts at 
Munich. The Kaim concerts want a conductor resident 
at Munich. 

LasT month we had to record the 1ooth performance 
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of Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba at Pesth. This month we 
record a similar anniversary at the Hofoper of Vienna, 
where the work was originally produced (March roth, 
1875). The title-part, first played by Frau Materna, is 
now in the hands of Frau von Ehrenstein. Goldmark 
was enthusiastically /é¢ed on the occasion. 

A SCANDAL of the first order is exciting musical circles 
in Berlin. Some three months ago a pianist, Herr 
Georg Liebling, being greatly annoyed by a criticism 
which appeared in the Magazin der Literatur, made a 
personal attack on the critic while seated at a table in a 
public restaurant, and sent a paragraph to all the Berlin 
papers boasting of what he had done. For the assault 
he was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. The 
affair led to much discussion in the press, and a certain 
Herr Dr. Kerr, a theatrical critic of Berlin, writing to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, declared that whilst the theatrical 
critics of Berlin were above all corruption, he could only 
say the same of the musical critics in general, and not 
universally, adding that he had been told by a musician 
of one critic who took money. Hereupon, some twenty- 
nine of the musical critics of Berlin issued a signed 
declaration repudiating all knowledge of any such pro- 
ceedings, and calling upon Herr Kerr to give the name 
of the person alluded to, failing which they would 
denounce him as a liar and slanderer. In reply to this 
challenge Herr Kerr has given the names of two well- 
known Berlin critics whom he openly charges with 
taking money. The two critics named have announced 
their intention to take legal proceedings. It should be 
said that their names are not among those of the twenty- 
nine signatories above-mentioned. 

THE third annual report of that excellent institution, 
the Peters Musical Library, at Leipzig, shows that 3,783 
students have used thé library during the year, and that 
7,697 works have been issued to them. Among literary 
works, the one most often asked for was Nietzsche’s 
“Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik” (in 
which the author extols Wagner to the skies); while 
among musical scores, Strauss’s “Eulenspiegel” was 
most in demand. One hundred and sixty new works were 
added during the year 1896, and the collection of auto. 
graphs received a valuable addition in the manuscript 
of Mozart’s six sonatas for piano and violin. The report 
also contains several independent articles on musical 
subjects, such as two exhaustive articles on the portraits 
of Bach and Handel by E. Vogl, the librarian, and one on 
the vocal compositions on a large scale of the year 1896, 
by Hermann Kretzschmar, in which a high place is 
assigned to English vocal composition. 

COBLENZ will soon be able to boast the possession of a 
grand concert-hall available for festival purposes. The 
municipality has given a piece of land for the site, and a 
sum of over 400,000 marks has been collected for the 
building, mainly by private subscriptions. 

Mr. EUGEN D’ALBERTS new opera, Gernot (his 
third), was produced at Mannheim on April 11th with 
immense success, the reports say ; but the same was said 
of his former operas, neither of which had any real suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of a first-night 
audience. We must wait to see whether Gernof will fare 
better. His first opera, Der Rudin, has been accepted 
at Cassel, and will be produced in May. 

HERR GUSTAV MAHLER, late of the Hamburg Theatre, 
has been appointed Capellmeister of the Hofoper of 
Vienna, but the Hofoper has several officials with this 
title, and Herr Mahler’s precise position seems not to be 
definitely settled yet. 

Mr. DE LARa’s opera, Amy Rodsart, has not met with 
a very favourable reception at Mainz. 


A JUVENILE prodigy on the violoncello has cropped up 
at Darmstadt : his name is Arnold Féldesi, fourteen years 
old ; he is a pupil of Professor Hugo Becker, and his 
intelligence and his execution are said to be phenomenal. 
Another young ’cellist, very little older than the above, 
Fri. Elsa Ruegger, who has already acquired a great 
reputation in Germany and Belgium, has just returned 
from a brilliant sournée through Russia. 

MASCAGNT'S two one-act operas, Zanefto and Silvano, 
have been translated into German, and were produced at 
the opera-house of Stuttgart on March 28th. Their 
reception was favourable, but nothing more. The truth 
is that neither of the pieces is at all suited to a large 
theatre. 

THE well-known Rosé quartet, from Vienna, has been 
touring in Italy, and made a great sensation at Milan. 
The Halir quartet, from Berlin, made Rome the scene of 
their equally successful operations. 

SIGNOR LEONCAVALLO’s new opera, founded, like 
Puccini’s very successful work, on the “ Scénes de la Vie 
de Bohéme” of Henri Murger, is to be produced at the 
Teatro Fenice of Venice in May. A subvention has been 
granted to the theatre so that the work may be produced 
in adequate style, for an Art Exhibition is to be opened 
at Venice next month, and will, it is hoped, draw crowds 
{of visitors. A rival impresario has, however, taken 
| another theatre and will give Puccini’s opera at the same 
| time. Visitors to Venice will therefore have an oppor- 
| tunity of comparing the two works. 

Hansel und Gretel has been produced in Italy, at the 
| Teatro Manzoni of Milan, under the title of Nino e Rita, 
but, apparently, with slight success. The performance 
appears to have been in many ways inadequate. At the 
Teatro alla Scala, Franchetti’s new comic opera, // Signor 
de Pourceaugnac, is just ready for production, and will 

robably have been given before these lines are in print. 

here is much curiosity as to how the author of Asrae/ 
and Cristoforo Colombo will acquit himself as a writer of 
comic opera. 

A SPANISH composer of some fame, Felipe Pedrell, 
has written a grand trilogy, 7 Pirenez (the Pyrenees), the 
prologue to which has just been performed at Venice, 
and is described by Italian critics as a work of sublime 
character. The prologue appears to be a sort of cantata ; 
it is written for baritone solo, chorus (including a double 
chorus), and orchestra, and the subject is a kind of 
glorification of the Pyrenees. The three parts of the 
trilogy deal with three events that take place among or 
near the Pyrenees in the thirteenth century. Unfortu- 
nately, Sehor Pedrell has not yet found any operatic 
manager willing to produce his work. 

MME. SIGRID ARNOLDSON is said to be creating such 
a sensation at the Italian Opera House of St. Petersburg 
as has not been known there since the days of Mme. 
Patti. She is well supported by the tenor Masini and 
the baritone Battistini. With the exception of Rubinstein’s 
Demon, the répertoire consists wholly of familiar French 
and Italian works. At the Russian Opera House two 
new ballets are to be given next season, for one of which 
Glazunoff will compose the music. The trio party, con- 
sisting of Max Pauer, Florian Zajic, and Heinrich Griin- 
feld, has finished a very successful tour through the 
chief towns of Russia. Whilst at St. Petersburg they 
bw invited to play before the Imperial family at Tsarskoe 

elo. 

A STRANGE story is told in reference to the corre- 
spondence between Chopin and George Sand, which it is 
said is about to be published. The original letters of 
Mme. Sand are said to have been found somewhere in 
Bohemia by Alex. Dumas, who got possession of them 
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and handed them back to Mme. Sand, who forthwith 
destroyed them. But now it is reported that previous to 
the letters falling into Dumas’ hands copies of the letters 
had been taken by a Polish countess, and it is from these 
copies that the letters are to be printed. The story is 
altogether too improbable and unsatisfactory, and we 
incline to suspect a hoax somewhere. 

HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA’S opera Mataswintha, 
which was produced for the first time at Weimar last 
year, was given at the Metropolitan Opera House,’ New 
York, on April ist, and conducted by the composer. 
Although the work was performed under difficulties, it 
yet proved a great success, and Herr Scharwenka was 
repeatedly called after each act, and received an en- 
thusiastic ovation at the conclusion. 

DEATHS.—Of Johannes Brahms, who died at Vienna, 
on the morning of April 3rd, in his 64th year, a notice 
will be found in another column.—Dr. George Mursell 
Garrett, organist to the University of Cambridge, died on 
April 8th. Dr. Garrett, who was born at Winchester, in 
1834, was one of the best composers of our time of Church 
music, his numerous services, anthems, etc., being widely 
known and deservedly popular. In 1895 he was presented 
with a testimonial in recognition of his musical talents 
and the services he had rendered to the cause of music in 
the University.—Mr. H. Erskine Allon, a young musician 
from whom much was to be hoped, died on April 3rd, at 
the age of 32. He was a son of the well-known Dr. 
Allon, of Union Chapel, Islington, and was originally in- 
tended for the bar, but abandoned the law to devote 
himself to music. His early compositions, which began 
to appear in 1886, when he was only 22, were chiefly 
songs and piano pieces, but he afterwards produced a 
piano and violin sonata, and a number of short cantatas, 
“ May Margaret,” “ Annie of Lochroyan” (performed bv 
the Philharmonic Society in 1893), “ The Childe of Elle,” 
“The Maid of Colonsay.” Some of his songs—particu- 
larly the “ Ten Love Songs ” (Op. 12), and several of those 
set toold English words, have much grace and charm, and 
deserve to be better known.—We omitted Jast month to 
record the death, on March 4th, of Mr. J. M. W. Young, 
for forty-five years (1850-95) organist of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and composer of some Church music.—On March 
18th, died Jules Philipot, a French pianist and composer 
of pieces for the piano, as well as of an unsuccessful 
opera.—Teodulo Mabellini (born 1817, died March 1oth) 
was an Italian composer, conductor, and teacher of great 
eminence in his country. Several of his operas had great 
success when first produced, but none of them seem to 
have kept the stage. He also composed a great deal of 
sacred music which was highly esteemed. As Professor 
of Composition at the Regio Instituto, of Florence, from 
1859 to 1887, he gave instruction to many of the popular 
composers of the present day. 
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student,”— Afinstre/, January, 1896. . 

‘* A most helpful work, which, as the writer justly observes, ‘is meant 
for aconnecting link between teacher and pupil, lesson and lessn, that 
the student's progress may be constant al unbroken.’ The subject of 
voice production is exhaustively treated in seventeen chapters, Happy the 
teacher whose pupils will, in the intervals between their lessons, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the contents of this volume.”—Daily 
Newé, January 11th, 1896. 

‘This is an admirable guide for all singers who will diligently follow 
the excellent advice to be found in it. Great praise is due to the author 
for his judicious selections of musical extracts inserted throughout the book. 
A capital chapter is devoted to those ‘little notes,’ the appoggiatura and 
the acciacatura, which in their performance, as musicians well know, 
require special attention.” — University ety oe March arst, 1895. 

‘It is primarily a book of reference, to facilitate which it is d vided 
into sections and is supplied with a full index. Mr, Croker advances a 
new system or royal road to a rapid method of acquiring the art of singing, 
but he claims to have arranged his subjects in an ample yet simple manner, 
Moreover, it is not intended to supersede the services of a master. The 
advice given on various points, such as the management of the breath, 
pronunciation, accentuation, time, style, etc. etc., are as valuable as they 
are practical. Excellent advice is given on collateral subjects, such as 
clothing, exercise, the influence of smoking, drinking, and many other 
points. ‘The book shows that Mr. Croker is not only a proficient in the 
subject of which he treats, but that he has studied its principles deeply 
and exhaustively. We strongly recommend the work to all singers, 
amateurs as well as professionals; and even those persons who never or 
cannot sing a note will derive much enjoyment in looking through its 
pages.” —Local Government Journal, June 27th, 1896, 


70 VOCAL EXERCISES 


FOR DAILY PRACTICE, 


By NORRIS CROKER, 


Author of ‘* Handbook for Singers,” 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 6820.) Price, net, 2s. 


Prerace.—Although many very excellent books of Vocal Exercises have 
been published, one has not yet appeared in such a manner that the pupil 
may receive directions how to practise the exercises at home to the best 
advantage—a very necessary point, when one considers how much work has 
to be done away from any opportunity of the master’s guidance. 

Encouraged by the success of my former work—‘‘ Handbook for Singers” 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 9215)—I have repeatedly drawn attention to 
various paragraphs contained therein; where, besides fuller particulars of 
the hints given in the present work, other subjects, that must be fully 
understood in order to become a good singer, are fully treated. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


EROTICON. 
30 Love Songs, selected, edited, and arranged by 
E. PAUER. 


Edition No. 8278. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ERCY PITT. 


Modern Suite for the Piano‘orte. Op. 20. 


Prelude 

Minuetto 
Ballade oP ve ee oe 
Scherzo-Valse a ee 


bl1tds 


UWA S 


‘* Four decidedly well-written movements ; the minuet is the easiest of the 
set, but its trio presents a problem in part-playing which will be too much 
for the average amateur.”— 7he Times, January 4th, 1897. 

‘‘ Each piece comprised in this Modern Suite for the pianoforte is distin- 
guished by a certain degree of originality, which makes itself apparent in 
the expressive themes and refined style of writing. . . . We unhesitatingly 


recommend all four pieces to pianists and teachers in general.”— Mon ‘hiy 
Musical Record, October, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE MARCH. 


For the Pianoforte. 
By CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


1. Pianoforte Solo -— we pats os oi 3/- 
2. Pianoforte Duet eee oo ove ets 4i- 


London: AUGENER & CO., 1 ain Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, £0.19 Street, E.C. 








HYMN TO THE QUEEN. 


In Celebration of Her Majesty’s Reign, 
The Longest, the Grandest in History. 


Music by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Words by ARTHUR ECKERSLEY, 
Folio, price 4s. 8vo Edition (No, 8820), net, 2d. 
No. 88204, The voice part only, in Tonic Solfa notation, net, 1d. 
Full Score and Orchestra Parts on Application. 

“ Here we have a bold, musicianly song, which bursts quite appropriately 
at the end of each verse into the closing strains of the National Anthem.” 
Daily Telegraph, 15th January, (1897. 

‘A showy, spirited, and inspiring song with chorus.”"—Musical News, 
February 13th, 1897. 

“Written with considerable skill.’—February 6th. ‘Spirited and 
clever.” —March 27th,—Mwsical Standard. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent pone, w. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate — E.C 





YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND,|- 


Patriotic Song for Bass or Baritone Voice. 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


No. 1, Original Edition in g flat a ee | 
a. Transposed Edition in G ee 
‘‘ Edmondstoune Duncan's setting for bass or baritone of ‘‘ Ye Mariners of 
England” is decidedly vigorous and tunetul, and the straightforward blunt- 
ness of the melody is quite in keeping.’ "—The Times, May sth, 1896. 
“Asong. . . . available for any voice, . . . with a good swing 
and in musicianly style.”"—M/usica? News, April 4th, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent ie le 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E. 


AUTUMN. 


A Canzonet for Pianoforte. 
By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Price 3s. 


“This expressive little ‘Canzonet’ is full of charm, and the symmetrical 
manner in which it is written will commend it at once to the eye of the 
peryeanae "— Daily Telegraph, Fan. 15, 1897. 

“A very pretty morceau de salon. It is well written and effective.” — 
Manchester Guardian, April 15th, 1897. 


Ps An expressive and poetical composition.” —Musical News, February 6th, 
1997. 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


J. S| BACH’S 


Sonata in c major, arranged forVioloncello & Pianoforte 
By C. SCHROEDER. 


Edition No. 5520, net, 1s. 


“ This number is more within the bounds of the ordinary amateur ‘cellist, 
and will prove a valuable piect not only for study but as a solo.’—The 
Strad, April, 1897. 

“The student vill find ample variety of bowing and some rather ingenious 
fingering indicated by Herr Schroeder, whose instructions on these points 
may always be safely followed.”—Musical News, April 24, 1897. 


London: oop Bee: & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





ALBUM OF STUDIES. 


A collection of 100 Studies, selected from the works of J. S. 
Bach, Bertini, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, Handel, Hummel, 
Loeschhorn, J. Schmitt, and Steibelt, arranged in progressive 
order from the elementary up to an advanced stage of technical 
execution, edited and revise 


by R. KLEINMICHEL. 


s. d. 
61934 ~—Book I., containing Studies 1 to 25 . net 2— 
61936 » IL, ” » 26to 50 net 2— 


Lond AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, 
at City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E. E.C. : 





COMPLETE 
SCALES, CHORDS, AND 
ARPEGGIOS. 


Comprising all the diatonic and chromatic scales in positions, 
in double notes, and glissando, also extended arpeggi on 
common chords, and chords of the dominant and diminished 
seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys. 


Compiled by A. LAUBACH. 
With English or Continental Fingering, 
Price 6s, each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate  Seseet, E.C, 


CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


5 
» 
B® 


% mace, J. e. eg ee Fugue, in # minor for the organ. 
Max Reger . 
2— Toccata sand Fugue, in p minor, for the organ. Arranged 


3 BARNETT, gt J. eg The S inning Wheel . 
4 —— a - aeons st en Tierces) d's daprés ia ia Valse 


| 


1 | 


n Re 
GOODWIN, AMINA. any 


30. —— ,Study in a flat (from Six Studies for Pedal Piano. “Op. 36) 
31. SCHUTT, EDOUARD. Un peu coquette. Op. 41, No.7. 
32. STRELEZKI, A. Etincelle, Etude de Salon 

33» WEBER. Moto perpetuo from Sonata, Op. 24, “arranged asa 
pacity JS, in double notes by Max Pauer ... 


& H NSELT, A. Si oiseau j Veer & toi je volerais _ 
7. Liszt. FRANZ. ade Rha aes ane one 
3. o— Standchen (Schubert) = a 
9. ——_ Erlking (Schubert) ‘an 
10. MOSZKOWSKI, M. Scherzino. Op. 18, 1 No.3 2 6 
11, —— Polonaise. "Op. 2. _ I ne ~ 
12, —— Menuet. Op. 17, N ae oie 
3 ae same Gone Study ‘ti - 
4 — ers ih 
7 NICOD a4 = Tarantelle. Op. 13, No. 1 7" 
16. — Canzonette. Op. 13, No. , ‘ oma 
7. CWS et Fugue sur un : théme original. “Op. 18 _ 
18. NOSKOWSK Cracovienne emennals a ~_ 
192 — Nee” Oe. 29, rt aa -_ 
20, PAUER, MAX, alzer. ia = 
21. PIECZONKA, A. Grande Peichaise heroique om a 
a2. RACHMANINOFF, S. Prelude ... ; a 
23) RHEIN wean s ame. I mpromptu | “n 
24. SCHARWENKA, . a rzahlung am Klavier. Op, 5+ ‘No, a 
25. —— Minuet in B flat. Op. 18 ae ae poe pen hu 
26. —— Staccato Study in £ flat. Op. 27, No. 3 a 
27. —— 2nd Polonaise,‘in F minor, Op. 42 ... oss eee ai 
2%. —— Thémeet Variations, Op. 48.. oe ‘a - 
2g. SCHUMANN, R. Marchine flat. "Op. 7 5 

~ 


34 Prelude and Fugue, in p major for the Organ. 
Max Reger.. ooo oe ove — 
35: RACHMANING FF, S. ern wi da 


36. KOHLER, gay leery Scherzo 
37 KUHLAU. F. —— burlesco from Sonata, Op. 88, No. } 

Arran 7’ Max Reger . a a oh. ee 
38. ARENSKY, A. Intermezzo. Op. 36, No, 12 ... eae @ 
39 RACHMANINOFF, S. Polichinelle .. .. 1. 2 
go. ARENSKY, A. Le Ruisseau dans la forét ; 


London ; ; AUGEEER & CO., 199 and 81, Re xd cone w 


-+Pww 2 wr be A IG TOE LOLA IER FOE ATE | -_> + 





Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING.—Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged io oa, 


leading from the first beginning | to the degree 
1st Sonatina in c (Engl: y ao dy 

Part I, B Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for 

the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 

Only used; no rests 1. sxe ee wee weet 


Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. nares 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... a ah 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments - —~v Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
— value, eat ot Melodies (i (a the 7 clef 

Part IV. Daily Exercises, 14 Instructve Raia Airs =e 

elodies 29 te ven ove 4 0 


Part V. Daily mate Variation: 


beste, Ihe: 
leading up to the degree of sions Alc of ‘cent 1st i 
Sonatinainc ... me woe 900 eos one oe 


40 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London 


NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


—— G SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 


ENGLISH FINGERING, 


First Step. 

Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in C major; 10 Vary Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs in c major (Treble 
clef only). 

Book II. 19 Studies at Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melod 

Book III. Exercises for prning Velocity ; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and ch Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 

Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
Ha oe 8 National Airs in c major and a minor | oveea be the Bass 


Second Step. 


ae _- ae Preparatory Exercises jSpetees of Yelochy 5 Ste ix Easy Pieces’ 


ae a and 


A J. S. Bac 
Book VI. are for acquiring Velocity ; 
and Volkmann ; Old Dances by Gluck, 
Boox VII. Exercises for acquiri 
and Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. "< 
Handel and 


einecke ; Old by Corelli 
Melodious vines. by Haydn 
andel, Purcell, Lully, &c. ‘ 

Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 

Bach and Moxa ; Passecailles by 

Third Step. 

Book VIII. Shake Pintle by Pauer, Loeschhorn, fos: i 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurl, Beethoven; and Schumann cal 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, 

Book IX. Studies by Pauer ; io soe mek Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classival bbe mh @ ee by Gu ; 

Book X. Studies ; Pieces|by Beethoven, we Schumann, and Hummel. 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 

Fourth Step. 


Book XI, Daily Practice by Cramer ; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 

Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C, P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 


rvais, 


Price, 4s. each Book. 
AUGENER & CO., 19% Raget Street, W., and 22, — Street, | E.C. 


GuRuitT's POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


The ia of ery annenit saienilil 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Pi 

major and a minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 

major, & minor, ¥ major and D minor, #7 P Melodies in c, G, F, 

nae St bee, Sas Pee ts, gios, the 

poe ts minor scales, 15 Regular Meelbdins tn eanioan igen. 


ENGLISH FINGERING. 
80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper Cover, 58. ; bound in boards, 66. 
AUGENER & CO., ig9, Regent Street, London, W., 


City Branch ; 22, Newgate 
Library and School Department ;.81, Regent Street, W. 


Exercises, The Scales, 
Melodies and Pieces in c 





~| First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK, 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 18. 


Tue special aim of nagh work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), countin; 

ene eae with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons’ 

form of short, easy exercises h hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, ¢ Time, 
dotted notes and ene Intervals are next described, with a finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths, Then triplets are introduced, ¢ ¢, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, 2, 2, § Time and “ Expression”—aé/ with 
practical. exercises or little “pieces.” In Lesson it the re is first 
advanced to playing “ Different notes in both hands, ”” followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the t advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the a is .as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little ch 


is at once 
low in the 





“F, Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Siete” Consists of lessons and finger- 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘ with — regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.”—Musical Standard, 
February 22, 1896 





Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 


Augener’s Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 28. 

‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the 
study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ gy in Pianoforte Playing’ 
—a work och = to supplement the author's * First inperacton. Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these pages, despite their 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted int - introductory 
remarks, ‘ the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essential 
part of technique,” ‘often embarrass even such se as are able to overcome 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 
acceptance with all students of the pianoforte.’—Musical Opinion, July 
1896, 


London ; AUGENER & Oe Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





R. HOFMANN'S VIOLIN STUDIES. 


80 MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE 
in the first position for advancing pupils, 


By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Op. go. Augener’s Edition No. 5,666a,. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 


** These studies he we iat ve ne wed and useful to teacher and pupil alike. 

he careful an difficulties, and the admirable manner 

various Sikete of bo are a will be spocealy acceptable, 

while the pupil will thoroughly appreclate the boy ay pleasing charac the exer- 

cise he is pt ape to — wollen minims and 
crotchets only 

forty-fifth studies | respectively, 

to, it —_— be noticed Sad 

5 ont 


VIOLIN 


te 





uavers or ~~ andy po aring 7 until the twenty-fifth and 

_ as an instance of the careful grading above referred 
a are exercises on two strings, Nos, 4 an 

nee string, pla with first, second and third 

n ,ers, the use of the fourth my being de = until Study 14 is reached. The bow- 


ing is carefully marked a various methods being frequently suggested for the 
same study, an fix 


and, in som a short preparat exercise » in order to 
facilitate the execution of of that w ch Ly a A moet commentiabls feature of the work, 
to our 
Eng 


y given in three languages, viz. 


(ben ‘are as tuneful as could be desired, 
are in every way excellent,”—Strings, March, 1894. 


40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, 


in all positions, for practice in shifting, and the development of 
technique and style. 


By RICHARD HOFMANN. : 
Augener’s Edition, No. 56674,5, 2 Books, each ts, net 





“eee pn 


Op. gt. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. . 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. x 
Library and School Department; 81, Regent Street, W. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intendéd to prepare 
the Student for Professor vcr s series of Theoretical Works. 


FRANKLIN. "PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition No, 9192. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, ts. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface. 

“ This ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony pa, And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works, 

‘The lines along which the ‘Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, ‘may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
: = which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. he chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that f is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling i in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“T am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little tom may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study,” 


Extract Jrom a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 
** Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
ben, Lennie’ Street, W. 


‘ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Library and School ne: 


FRANKLIN " PRTERSON ‘ 
Augener’s Edition, No. grgr. 
Tuirp Epition. Bound, Price, net, rs. 


“For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
i theory Lot music, not anything better could be found.”-- Musical Opinion, 
arc: I 
“Tts 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
pers icuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, Jan, 25, 18 
r. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and.. 
distinctly useful.” —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 

‘e have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the youn girl as 
- really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 

things - , Plainly explained without waste of words or misty language: 
he little book is divided into short lessons, on which are foun ed 
ae. exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thought out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions. 
‘The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.” —T7he School 
Music Review, September. 1, 1896. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate | Street Londen. 





SUPPLEMENT TO SYLLABUS B. 
The Associated Board of 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE 
ROYAL COLLECE OF MUSIC 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
Elementary School Examinations, 


The complete Pianoforte Music, containing Schmitt, Studies Nos. 1 to 20; 

ged Scales ane Passages ; Studies by Czerny, Op. 599, 

No. 59, and and Op. 8 849, No. 3; first movement of Beethoven’s Sonatina 

No. 2, in F; on Sc numann’s Stiickchen i in c, Op. 68, No, 5 (Continenta 
a, 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6129. Price, net, 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





EBENEZER PROUT'S 


TaxzoreTicaL Works in Avcewer’s Evition. 
Demy 8vo. 


Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND™ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROvt, oa BA Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 
Professor of Music in the University a Dein inth 
Edition. With J Analytical Index ... & 
9182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately .., 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY _ 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition 0 eee 
83 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS ieee AND Saas.” 
Fourth Edition or eee oes oe 


nse KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fi th Edition ote 


83 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and Unfigured me lees Harmonizing. _— 


4 





No. 
9182, 


9183. 


OUBLE ~ COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. i ae aging TROUT. B.A, Lond., 
Hon. 1. and Edinburgh, and 
Praise ot Mi Music in ps University e Dublin, Second 

ition 


od - - - oo eee - 


_FUsue., By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


ge Ke. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and ge 
—— = d Professor of Music in the —- 
Dublin. Third Edition os wee 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a gual ne into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edi oo ° ae an. a 


M USICAL FORM. By EsEnezer Prout, 


B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and 
caehuw and "Professor of of Music in the ae of 
Dublin, Second Edition eee ee ose o 


91874 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 


9188. y gern AED FORMS: A sequel to“ Musical 


Form.” By vo arta he A. beer Second 
Edition ee dee 


9186, 





9187, 


grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. ‘ 
an was be eee to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s pieasete he taparent 
Lf, ff now issued by Messrs. Augener & 
~~ Lh hy A 


fails to see that which is practical 
tical or speculative.”"—AMfusical 





pian, Slay ae em 
. As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoreti will a 
eas the position of standard w Fat mony rreatioes March 17th, 1893. 
** All these books have by welcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard works in this and other countries,”—Jristo/ Times, October 21st, 1893. 
“ . , , Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,” — 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 
“ The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy. 
) ag Tg ee we he oe fo 
the acknowledged masters, without trouble expense 
ne ene eae ann r4th, 1894. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
ARENSKY, A. Le Ruisseau dans le forét (Concert 
Programme Music, No, 40) ... 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Diamond Jubilee March 
KLEINMICHEL, R. Album of Studies. A Col- 
lection of 100 Studies, selected from the works of 
J. S. Bach, Bertini, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, 
Handel, Hummel, Loeschhorn, J. Schmitt, and 
Steibelt, arranged in progressive order from the 
elementary up to an advanced stage of technical 
execution, edited and revised. C. 
61932 Book I., containing Studies 1 to 25 net 
61936 Il. * ‘ »  26to50 net 
62084, d KRUG, ARNOLD. Scenes of Travel (Reise- 
bilder), 8 characteristic pieces of medium 
difficulty, Op. 69. C. 2 Books, each... net 
LAUBACH, A. Scales, Chords and Arpeggios (Com- 
plete), Comprising all the diatonic and chromatic 
scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, 
also extended arpeggi on common chords, and 
chords of the dominant and diminished seventh, 
besides authentic cadences in all keys. C. oe 
63215 RACHMANINOFF, S. Album. Vol. II, (Nocturne, 
Valse and Barcarolle) aS .. ~—r et 
RIEMANN, DR. H. “97 Pianoforte School (Neue 
Klavierschule). Step I. : 

Part III. 40 egal his arranged by Czerny, 
Cramer, E..Pauer, C. Gurlitt and H. Riemann. 
(40 beliebte Melodien gesetzt von ne al Cramer, 
E. Pauer, C. Gurlitt und H. Riemann) 





Edition 
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6371¢ 


net 

STRELEZKI, A. meme en ms majeur. * (Mor- 

ceaux, No, 104) ‘“s pes 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Diamond Jubilee March 

85882 MOZART. Symphony, No. o in D. Arranged by 

Max Pauer.., ove gs po «= et 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


GURLITT, C. Snowflakes (Schneeflocken), Short 
Pieces. Op. 164:—- 

7382a Book I. Humoreske, Notturno, Stindchen, 

Bauerntanz ... net 

73825 Book II. Elegie, Canzonetta, Impromptu, Landler 

net 

7382c Book III, Réverie, Intermezzo, Adagio, Valse 
noble ... eee oe ee ie 


net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
5668 HOFMANN, R._ The First Instruction in Violin 
Playing. _ erste Unterricht im Violinspiel. 
Méthode élémentaire du Violon.) Op. 92. net 
KREUZ, EMIL. Select Studies for the Viola, taken 
from the works of Campagnoli, Mazas, Corelli, 
Kreutzer, Spohr, Fiorillo, Wenzel Pichl, Rode, 
and Gaviniés; in progressive order, phrased, 
fingered, and arranged :— 
Book V. 20 Studies in the higher positions 
SCHROEDER, CARL, Vortragsstudien. Studies 
in style. A collection of striking and favourite 
Pieces of Old Masters arranged for Violoncello, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
No. 50. J. S. Bach. Praeludium 
51. L. Boccherini, Menuet... 
52. J. M. Leclair. Largo se 
53. A. Corelli, Giga .. .. 
54. G. F. Handel. Aria 


7657¢ 


net 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 
8929 MOFFAT, ALFRED. ‘Merry Mimic Measures.” 
36 Action Songs. The'words’by E. M. Traquair ' 
and Edward Oxenford. In staff and tonic-sol-fa 
notation oes net I 6 


BOOK ON MUSIC. , 
9192 PETERSON, FRANKLIN. : An Introduction to the 
. Study of "Theory. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of ' 
Music,” and intended to prepare. the Student for 
Professor Prout’s Series of Theoretical Works. 
Cr. 8vo, Bound... ... - sae, 4, 0G.<%. 6 
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